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THE POWER.OF TINSEL. 


WE are told that to deserve success is better than to win it. And the 
statement commends itself at once to our instinctive sense of justice. 
It is surely a better and nobler thing to give than to receive. It is bet- 
ter in itself to give evidence of merit than to bear the palm. Zudit alter 
honores is a confession of failure, but not of inferiority. All this seems 
obvious enough ; nevertheless, the sentiment has been severely criti- 
cized as a false antithesis. The proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
as the proverb runs ; and success, it is said, is the sole criterion of de- 
sert. Failure, if not a fault, is something more than a misfortune ; it is 
a proof of weakness. We have no right to say that a man who has 
failed ought to have succeeded, because the fact that he has not succeeded 
really settles the question. “Ought,” as Punch puts it, “stands for no- 
thing.” There is a kind of rude common sense about this rough and 
ready method of reasoning which to minds impatient alike of doubt or 
of discussion is almost irresistible. It is a kind of argument that has 
a natural affinity with the practical instincts of Englishmen, and still 
more perhaps with the temper of the day, which looks chiefly to results, 
and to results rapidly achieved. The centuries of patient toil not un- 
frequently consumed in the gradual elaboration of a medizval cathedral, 
as contrasted with the erection of a modern church built by contract, 
will illustrate this distinction. As a matter of fact, there can be no 
doubt that it is our tendency to regard success as the one test of merit. 
It is not merely that we share the vulgar inclination to worship the ris- 
ing sun — that is no peculiarity of any age or race— but that we feel a 
genuine respect for those who have got to the top of the ladder, which 
is very little affected by any knowledge which we may or may not hap- 
pen to possess as to how they got there. There was a story current 
in Oxford some years ago about the late President of Magdalen’s part- 
ing advice to an undergraduate of his college, which, if true, is an amu- 
sing comment on this view of things. “ Above all, sir,” he is reported 
to have said, “be sure through life to attach yourself to some great man.” 
The Oxford Nestor, like his Homeric prototype, had been conversant with 
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three generations of men, and his suggestion displayed the shrewdness 
of long experience. But if it pointed to the readiest means of rising, it 
certainly did not show that eminence of position is always measured by 
desert. There is indeed something essentially Philistine, as Mr. Arnold 
would say, about the popular optimism which identifies the two. It would 
be sufficiently refuted by the maxim of the old Greek philosophers that 
no one should be pronounced happy —or, we may add, unhappy —before 
his death. The failures of one age are often the successes of the next. 
It is almost a truism to say that the greatest men are before their age, 
and consequently are not appreciated during life. ‘The old Christian 
aphorism applies in its way to secular martyrs as well as religious ; the 
blood of the martyrs is the source of progress as well as the seed of the 
Church. The prophet is scorned or slain by his contemporaries, and 
their children build his sepulchre. This consideration alone would be 
quite enough to justify the poet’s antithesis. But this is not all. Ge- 
nius, like virtue, is too often “ praised and starved,” or starved without 
being praised ; and, moreover, if merit fails, so too is demerit crowned. 
The popular test breaks down, whichever way it is applied. Not only 
does the world persecute or ignore its benefactors, but the brainless 
toady and the plausible charlatan are clothed in purple and fare sump- 
tuously. There is a kind of talent, real but not the highest, which will 
usually command as well as deserve success. There are other kinds, 
both of talent and of energy, which must be content, as the copy-books 
have it, to be their own reward. But also—and this is the point we 
are coming to now—there are capacities of a certain order which secure 
a market value quite beyond their intrinsic worth. 

The disappointment and failing health of poor Keats, whose posthu- 
mous reputation is a tardy repayment of years of neglect, helped per- 
haps to colour his poetry. But he has given expression to a fact 
abundantly verified by experience in the bitter sarcasm of those well- 
known lines :— 


There are who lord it o’er their fellow-men 
With most prevailing tinsel. 


Of the various causes of success in life which can in no true sense be 
said to depend on merit, none plays so important a part as the power 
of tinsel. Of course there is a sense in which success of this kind may 
be spoken of as deserved, for men win it for themselves, and win it by 
what, in its origin, is a natural gift as much as good looks, or genius, or 
bodily strength. ‘There are persons who may be called, by a somewhat 
different use of the term from the historical, porphyrogeniti; of whom 
we may predict, with tolerable certainty that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, they will rise to the top of their profession. Such persons, as a 
rule, are neither very clever nor very stupid, are obstinate when it is 
not their interest to conciliate, have much self-assertion but no real in- 
dependence of character, are popular with those whose acquaintance 
with them is slight or whose good word they have reason to value, dis- 
liked or despised by those who know them more intimately and those 
whom it conduces to their dignity to snub. Their one talent, if such 
it can be called, is the talent of always making the most of themselves. 
Whatever knowledge they possess—which is usually limited — they 
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keep at their fingers’ ends, ready for use. They seldom forget faces, 
and never miss an opportunity of speaking a word in season, or admin- 
istering a snub in season, according to circumstances. They like to be 
surrounded by a little coterie of admirers who have wits enough to as- 
similate and reproduce their own ideas, without having independence 
enough to question or to modify them. They can be haughty or cringing, 
courteous or rude, as the exigencies of the case may suggest. ‘Their 
temper is pretty sure to be under strong control, whatever it may be 
naturally ; and if they indemnify themselves by occasional outbreaks 
towards inferiors or opponents, its normal state exhibits an unrufiled 
placidity. Indeed it is to this peculiar suppleness of disposition that 
much of their success is due. ‘They have a nervous horror of false 
steps, and false steps are oftener the result of too much honesty in dis- 
playing one’s feelings than of anything else. Above all, they habitually 
act in the spirit of the advice we quoted just now. They lay themselves 
out to keep on the best terms with those in authority, especially with 
those who hold at their disposal the prizes and sway the public opinion 
of their own profession. For the Ishmaels of their order they have a 
sovereign aversion. What Dr. Arnold was among schoolmasters and 
Savonarola among priests, is precisely what no conviction of cherished 
abuses, even if they allowed themselves to admit it, would ever induce 
them to become. 

It is not wonderful that such persons should rise to the surface. 
They are sure to be both safe and popular. There are, no doubt, 
“throned seats unscaleable” by their arts, but the thrones are mostly, 
as the poet says, “ethereal.” Those “places of dignity to which large 
emoluments are attached” may sometimes, as a late dean is said to 
have boasted in the pulpit, be the reward of a profound mastery of 
Greek scholarship, but they are at least as often procured by plausi- 
bility as by profundity of any kind. While the power of tinsel is every- 
where considerable, there are two professions which seem to be its 
natural sphere —the medical and the clerical —especially the latter. 
Manners make the man, according to the proverb. Manners make 
wealthy physicians and influential bishops in veiy sober fact. Who are 
they that enjoy the largest practice and the highest reputation for medi- 
cal skill, whose word is law to a whole host of dyspeptic dowagers and 
anxious mothers, whose visits are regarded as a favour, and their sa- 
loons thronged by crowds of expectant votaries, and who suck thereout 
no small advantage? Not always the men who have most completely 

astered the secrets of medical science, or who have cured the greatest 
number of their patients. Few people inquire or care to inquire about 
that. The velvet tread, the unctuous pressure of the hand, the silvery 
intonation, the sympathetic yet reassuring smile ; these are the infalli- 
ble passports to many hearts, and, what is more, to many pockets. The 
Job’s comforter who insists with obtrusive honesty on telling disagreea- 
ble truths, who pronounces with merciless fidelity the death-warrant of 
the patient whom no human skill can save, and refuses to be fee’d by 
the interesting hypochondriac who likes to combine the luxury of va- 
letudinarianism with the reality of health, will too often at best be treat- 
ed with cold respect. He will not be trusted or employed. Far other 
is the lot of the pompous sciolist who knows, in a different sense from 
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the Apostle’s, how to become all things to all men, and more particu- 
larly to all women. His cures, where any cure was needed, will be few. 
But he can whisper bland nothings into the doting mother’s ear as he 
suggests some new remedy, as futile as the last, to mock the last ago- 
nies of her dying child. He is never at a loss, when all is over, to ac- 
count for his skill being baffled by circumstances he could not control. 
The case was exceptional, or he was called in too late, and meanwhile 
in the chronic treatment of imaginary ailments he has won his income 
and his name. We have heard of a physician receiving fifteen guineas 
each time for a visit, repeated every other day for years, his only real 
business being to condole in a professional manner with the wife of his 
ostensible patient, who was a hopeless invalid. There are, with some 
exceptions, none who lord it over their fellow-men with more prevailing 
tinsel than the professors of the healing art, nor is any idolatry of ap- 
pearances more popular than the worship of A‘sculapius. 

But the Church affords a field for the triumph of tinsel where the 
prizes are more brilliant, if not so numerous or so substantial. We 
spoke just now of prophyrogeniii, and the term is peculiarly applicable 
to the episcopal purple. It would hardly be too much to say, Z/iscopus 
nascitur, non fit. ‘There is aciass of ecclesiastics at Rome who are 
called fre/ati, though they are not yet bishops, but only candidates for 
the mitre. The designation is a happy one. Both within and without 
the Roman Catholic Church there are clerics, or intending clerics, who 
are born /re/ati, though they do not bear the name. It is not merely 
that they desire the office of bishop, which of course they do, but there 
is a sort of episcopality about them —if we may be permitted to coin 
the word — which gives good promise that they will some day have it. 
They are bishops 77 fosse, so to say, and, unless some unforeseen ob- 
stacle is interposed, one may be pretty sure that they will eventually 
become bishops 7” esse. It is not easy to define with exactness what 
goes to make up this inherent capability for a bishopric, but it is impos- 
sible to mistake its characteristics when we see them. It is some- 
thing quite independent of the qualifications laid down by St. Paul, and 
has a very remote connexion with the questions proposed in the Con- 
secration Service. It need not indicate vigour of thought, or breadth 
of sympathy, or depth of theological attainments ; on the contrary, it is 
more likely to connote the absence of such qualities. If the character 
must be described in one word, that word is tinsel ; but then it is the 
tinsel of the sanctuary. It glitters, though it is not gold ; and its glitter 
sanctifies, or seems to sanctify, the temple. We have all of us at times 
come across such men, whether in ther chrysalis state or in the full but- 
terfly development of lawn sleeves or mitre. And there is something 
about look and tone and gesture which bewrayeth them ; ézcessu patuit. 
The faultless propriety of clerical attire, the thin lips, the blandly mod- 
ulated voice, the serene self-possession, the catlike footfall, the inscruta- 
ble smile — which ill-natured critics have called an ecclesiastical 
grimace — these are among the outward and visible signs of that inward 
grace which is the augury of hierarchical success. They mark the 
priest of whom it may as safely be predicted that he will, under ordi- 
narily favourable conditions, become an archbishop or a cardinal, as it 
may be predicted of men of a different calibre—such men, for instance, 
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as Dr. Newman or Dr. Arnold — that they will not. Your clerical por- 
Pphyrogenitus has won success because he was born to win it ; but only 
by a play upon words can he be said to have deserved it. . He came 
into the world with a silver spoon in his mouth, or rather, let us say, 
with a gift of tongues by no means Pentecostal, which has enabled him 
to speak to every man in his own language, and chiefly to all that are 
in authority. He stoops to conquer with instinctive tact, and shrouds 
under a veil of diplomatic reserve inconvenient opinions which cannot 
altogether be suppressed. But his main study is to make his mind a 
microcosm of the prevalent orthodox beliefs, and to reflect with fidelity, 
while he seems to mould, the approved tone of religious sentiment. In 
nine cases out of ten he will succeed where better men have failed. 
Originality, vigour, courage, straightforwardness are excellent things, 
but they are at a discount in the market. ‘The tinsel circlet gilds the 
straitened forehead of plausible mediocrity, while the lofty brow of ge- 
nius wears no crown. 








The Westminster Review. 


DANGERS OF DEMOCRACY. 


Ir has been attempted by some writers to draw an imaginary line be 
tween what they termed democracy “as a state of society,” and democ- 
racy “as a form of government.” We believe that in modern times, 
when the social and national life of European populations is becoming 
a far more preponderant power than the mere mechanical contrivances 
of government by which the physical force of the strongest part of the 
nation happens to be wielded, such a distinction is untenable. We be- 
lieve that the state of society is becoming more and more the only exact 
expression of the form of government ; that in nominal monarchies the 
evils usually attributed to democracy may happen to be far more rife 
than in the most democratic republic ; and that in a state nominally 
governed by the people themselves, the alternate tyranny and anarchy 
usually held to be the unfailing accompaniments of unlimited monarchy 
may, by possibility, be found exulting and rampant to a degree never 
witnessed elsewhere. 

It is not likely that there will ever be wanting a supply of fit persons 
duly qualified to celebrate the glories of popular government. There 
are many causes to explain the enthusiastic ardour with which the pa- 
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trons of what are, not very precisely, termed “the people,” advocate 
and believe in their cause. To the young neophyte, fresh from the 
History of England, and still thrilling at the first exhibition of the en- 
rapturing drama of the French Revolution, a devotion to the interests 
of the mass of the community, individually obscure, a belief in their 
virtues and their capacities, a pathetic sympathy with their dull poverty, 
their lonely struggles, their tame and colourless fortunes, all go to- 
gether to form a kind of sacrament of initiation introductory to the bat- 
tle-field of political existence. Personally fortunate, it may be, in his 
surroundings, without a want, a fear, or a care on his own behalf, with 
every path open before him to all that is held great and honourable 
among men, courted, or not repelled, by the society of the wise, the 
polite and the good, the young and generous patriot nevertheless turns 
away to gaze at the great bulk of his countrymen wandering as sheep 
having no shepherd, and he weeps over them. He solemnly conse- 
crates his life, his cultured sympathies, his trained understanding, the 
swelling fountain of his noblest emotions, to the service of his neglected 
fellow-beings, and to their service alone. Like Hannibal at his coun- 
try’s altar, he registers a heart-vow that he will never, so long as life 
shall last, be a friend to their enemies, or an enemy to their friends. 
Severely hard and indiscriminately bitter is the temper in which he re- 
turns to review the government and existing institutions that tower aloft 
in hoary grandeur around him. Bearing about ever within him the in- 
effaceable impress of that first love, caring little how an institution may 
have arisen, what may be the danger of recklessly annihilating it, what 
even be its ultimate bearing, through an indirect chain of causation, on 
the welfare of the people themselves, if it do not manifestly and imme- 
diately promote that welfare as its main end and aim, he would batter 
it to the ground. 

This is undoubtedly one type of political character which in different 
degrees of manifestation figures largely among the writers and thinkers 
of this day. It is impossible to question its nobleness and moral gran- 
deur, while nothing is easier than to show its narrowness and intellect- 
ual poverty. The type, however, is a real one, and it is impossible to 
to understand many of the political phenomena of the day without an 
exact apprehension of it. 

In the second place, there are those who from the circumstances of 
their education, their moral and intellectual structure, their artistic sym- 
pathies, their social connexions, incline, even at the opening of their 
political existence, to side with the few against the many, the rich against 
the poor, the learned and polite against the unlearned and rude, It 
may be in general that the personal qualities which lead up to these 
proclivities are less attractive and imposing than those which distin- 
guished the class just considered. But it may be otherwise. A genu- 
ine belief (such as that of Mr. Carlyle) that in the struggle of national 
existence the best somehow always come to the top, a delicacy of ner- 
vous temperament indisposing the possessor to consort with the coarse 
and unfeeling, and a loyal reverence for the personal bravery, untainted 
honour, and individual zeal which have never been wholly wanting in 
some individual members of aristocratic societies, are qualities which 
for excellence and beauty may well compete with the fairest constituent 
elements of human nature when seen at its best. 
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We have briefly noticed the two opposed germs of political feeling 
that spring, each of them, from certain natural and commendable in- 
stincts of man. It need not be said that these of themselves by no 
means supply a sufficient account of the whole phenomena. It may 
be, indeed, that at some times and in some countries the more generous 
motives above elucidated are wholly absent. In their place, or supple- 
menting them, is found a spirit engendered by nothing else than the 
accidental opposition of existing political parties, or of the fossilized 
representatives of extinct parties, self-interest, real or apparent, a super- 
ficial reading of a limited number of historical facts, or an inaccurate 
observation of current facts operating upon minds merely frivolous and 
vain. It is remarkable how each of these causes has told in recent 
discussions, both oral and written in this country on the subject of Re- 
form. It is needless to point out how, apart from all legitimate convic- 
tion and all sincere enthusiasm, the cause of “the people,” has been 
throughout inscribed on the banners of Liberals and Radicals, till, the 
sy mbol being found irresistible, it was at last inscribed on the banners 
of their op ponents as well. Probably the number of the individuals in 
either camp of the House of Commons who honestly believed in their 
own war cry, and were sincerely prepared to encounter (as they must 
perforce encounter now) all the constitutional consequences it involv ed, 
might be counted on the fingers of one hand. For it is only too true 
that a belief in the my sterious virtues, the latent capacities, the unde- 
veloped morale of the most uneducated and boorish classes of the 
community had passed through all the s:ages of being a hearty persua- 
sion, a sentimental hope, a hard superstition, and at last a generally 
confessed and ill-concealed fiction. At this point legislation occurred, 
by which people were at least compelled to look their confession of 
faith steadily in the face, and inasmuch as every kind of spurious ad- 
vocacy was exhausted on all sides, and nothing further could be spoken, 
it was held high time that something should be done. It might be per- 
chance that facts, if nothing else, would bring something new to light. 
The result was the Reform Act of 1867, which however advantageous 
its ultimate results may prove (as we believe may be the case), reflected 
in its conduct through the House the greatest discredit on English 
statesmanship, English morals, and English political science, of any im- 

portant Act since the Revolution. 

It is needless to pursue any further the analysis of recent political 
action and speculation in England. It would be well indeed if this 
past year constituted for the country not only an era of* national exist- 
ence, but also an era of political science. However the unlearned may 
scoff, it is beyond doubt upon the progress of this science that the future 
fortunes of England hinge. It is nothing else but a deep-laid and intel- 
ligent persuasion of the exactness and value of a true theory of govern- 
ment that can deliver us from our slavery to the formulas of party, the 
catchwords of interested sections, the dark, hovering shadows of im- 
perfectly understood historical traditions and hearsays. ‘Till we have 
the courage to dare to innovate upon popular maxims, and to burst free 
from the Social fetters with which, even in England, all political specu- 
lations are hampered, we shall never see our way to remedy the multi- 
form evils everywhere prostrating our national life. There has been a 
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time in England when it required the spirit of a martyr to say or write 
a word on behalf of the people, as contrasted with and opposed to the 
governing body of the nation. In these days it demands a spirit 
scarcely less courageous to speak in favour of sovereign authority, as 
opposed to the subjects of that authority. But even when the courage 
is not lacking, nothing is more arduous than to apply the principles of 
genuine political science to the special condition of a particular country 
at a given epoch. The actual facts are indefinitely numerous, are con- 
fusedly interwoven with each other, are endlessly diversified in kind and 
in value. Furthermore they are so related to obscure moral and men- 
tal manifestations, that a complete enumeration of them in thought and 
still more in language is impossible. However, to recognize the pecu- 
liar obstacles besetting the science is a large part of the science itself, 
and it has been happily observed by Aristotle that there are facts which 
may be rendered in a form that is certain, though not in one that is 
precise. 

It is our object (1) to arrive at a correct estimate of the actual politi- 
cal condition of the people of this country in consequence of recent leg- 
islation. ‘The attempt will be made to do this without any partiality in 
favour of any class whatever of the community, however large or small, 
and at the same time without unfair depreciation of any class. The 
single object of inquiry will be the political condition of the whole peo- 
ple, or, in other words, the state of the whole people in special relation 
to government. We shall then (2) sketch a general outline of the chief 
elements of national well-being in relation to government, such as would 
seem to be possible for the English nation to attain to, and which, more 
than all else, it seems desirable it should attain to. It will then remain 
(3) lastly, to point to some special dangers due to the novel constitution 
of the country, which menace the attainment of the amount of felicity 
just denoted, and thereupon to advert to the best and most available 
modes of obviating those dangers. 

The (1) main and most obvious facts in the present situation of affairs 
are obvious to all, and admitted beyond dispute. The suffrage has 
been extended so considerably, and upon such principles, that not only 
are the numbers of electors enormously increased, but a far poorer, 
more ignorant, and generally uncivilized body of men have been ad- 
mitted to the suffrage than, except under certain chartist programmes, 
ever so much as aspired to it before. These new electors are chiefly 
to be found in the large towns, and are of a class constantly bordering 
upon absolute poverty and the receipt of parochial relief. They are 
accustomed to active co-operation with each other, and this habit is 
notoriously exercised (not without a certain measure of success) in un- 
scrupulous opposition to their employers, and simply for their own self- 
regarding advantage. Furthermore, their education, though, owing to 
their town experience, formerly superior to that of country labourers, is 
of the narrowest and poorest description. As respects any loftier no- 
tion than is conveyed by a keenly apprehended sense of self-interest, 
all the best fruits of genuine instruction are wholly away. All sense of 
duty or responsibility, all conversance with the world that existed before 
they were born, or with the world topographically separated from them, 
all sympathy with nobleness, all rivalry with great souls in the past or 
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present, is absolutely denied them. The limitations to these sweeping 
statements of course are important. In the first place the softening in- 
fluences of family life, and the persevering labours of religious teachers 
of one sect or another, go far to ameliorate individuals among the class, 
and even occasionally radiate over a considerable area. Again, among 
those included in the new franchise, will be found large bodies of arti- 
zans in London, Manchester, and other great towns, who may compete 
with any class of the community for virtue, intelligence, and even a 
rough kind of culture. These, however, are vastly in the minority. 

Now no amount of rhetoric can gloss over the above facts. No elo- 
quence based on the so-called democracy of Athens, with its 21,000 adult 
males, alone electors, and its 400,000 slaves, or on the panegyrics of 
Algernon Sydney, or on the ideal commonwealths of Plato, More, or 
Harrington, can dilute a single one of the ideas that is irresistibly sug- 
gested by the above statements. The very hope that matters will im- 
prove is delusive, because it is quite possible, and only too probable, 
that untaught multitudes might impetuously operate on Government in 
a way for ever suicidal to their own improvement. It is just here, in- 
deed, that the main danger to which we shall have to advert really lies. 
Nor is it of any service to hold out mystical anticipations that however 
ignorant, besotted, or immoral, may be the individual members of a 
constituency, yet when acting in a body they will be suddenly gifted 
with a wisdom and self-restraint of which no tokens whatever are at 
present discernible. It is true that a large body of men is more easily 
swayed for good through the communication of an inspiriting impulse 
from a wholesome source than are single individuals amongst them. 
But it is also true that, through the communication of an opposite im- 
pulse, they are likewise more easily swayed for evil. If large commu- 
nities have at times done nobler deeds than might have seemed possi- 
ble for isolated members of them, they have just as often committed 
hideous crimes, from any distinct share in which the most vicious mem- 
ber of them would have personally recoiled. It has been alleged, in- 
deed, by the most profound political thinker of modern times, that the 
authority of bare numbers is a safer source of power to rely upon than 
the authority of wealth. The former is said to imply a considerable 
amount of arduous organization, thereby entailing a large measure of 
mutual sacrifice ; while the interests to be consulted are indefinitely 
numerous and varjous. But the polity here contemplated is based 
throughout on a very wide and pervasive system of national education, 
as well as ona prevalent consciousness of moral obligation wholly 
absent at the present time, even from the best class of English so- 
ciety. 

It is as foolish as it is wicked to vilify any large sections of society 
about us ; indeed, the temptation to do so is now fortunately withdrawn. 
It is no longer the question whether or no the suffrage should be ex- 
tended to the classes now under consideration. For weal or for woe, 
the suffrage has been extended to them. The problem now is a new 
one, and it is, perhaps, more urgent than that one of old. Indeed, it 
seems to us fortunate that this so-called “leap in the dark” has been 
taken as it has, just for the reason that in no other way would the scru- 
tiny ever have been entered upon as to how great is that darkness. 
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The new problem, as to what is the actual condition of the obscurer 
masses of the population, and in what way this condition may be ele- 
vated, has now, at last, become one of vital concern. All that is best 
in English national life, all that is most precious to defend, and most 
beneficial to promote, is now exposed to what may seem the hazard of 
the die. And yet it is less a hazard than it might appear.’ This is a 
case when, as with the gods, our dice must be loaded. We must cir- 
cumspectly survey the enemies’ country into which we have cast our- 
selves, so that we may, at the worst, secure our own position, and at the 
best convert our yery enemies into friends and allies. It is only from 
a careful calculation and avoidance of the inherent dangers of a demo- 
cratic state of society, that the best gifts (if there be any gifts) of that 
state can, with impunity, be enjoyed. 

Now it is not to be pretended that the large body of new electors are 
pugnaciously malicious, crafty, designing, or traitorous. It is merely 
alleged that they are ignorant, selfish, and destitute of all sense of moral 
obligation. This last count of alleged moral torpor, containing as it 
does one or two terms of rather indefinite signification, needs to be more 
distinctly explained. It encloses, indeed, in itself the gist of the whole 
accusation, and it is of the more consequence to bring it into strong re- 
lief, because it is concerned with a department of man’s nature which 
political writers are very much given to leave out of account. ‘The 
moral aspects of man as he presents himself while living in society have 
been either entirely neglected or only superficially alluded to from two 
opposing causes. One cause is the influence of religious teachers, and 
of the different church institutions which they represented. As men’s 
ideas of a Supreme Being gradually became more elevated, the personal 
and social duties held to be most pleasing to that Being were ever more 
closely approximated to the like duties which the bent of human nature 
and the necessities of social intercourse were simultaneously revealing. 
In this way the latter kind of duties which have been denominated 
“moral” became inextricably blended with the former comprised under 
the name “religious.” This mixture or confusion was further promoted 
by the actual situation of religious teachers, whereby they progressively 
attained to be the chief educators of youth, and monitors of later life 
in the observance of all kinds of duties originating in what quarter so- 
ever. Furthermore, it became at the same time the natural practice of 
governments to throw their protection round one or more classes of 
these religious ministrants, from the belief that the personal qualities of 
the governed most serviceable to government were the more assuredly 
secured by turning to account the sentimental instrumentality already 
in use among those ministrants. So long as the notions of conscience, 
duty, self-sacrifice, and reverence to superiors got to prevail among the 
people at large, it was of small import to governors whether those no- 
tions happened to be grounded on religious feeling or on some other 
less transcendental basis. Of course the intermixture of ideas here con- 
sidered was throughout facilitated and promoted by the concomitant 
tendency of acute metaphysical minds to be ever discerning beneath 
the feelings of religious and moral obligation a common and undistrib- 
uted unity of sentiment bound up with the very nature of man. Such 
has been the effect of religion and religious teachers in confounding 
the simplicity and over-clouding the reality of independent morals. 
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But the pure conception of morality has, especially of late, been 
threatened equally from an entirely opposite quarter. The sensational 
and utilitarian school of philosophers, themselves ever men of the purest 
lives and most delicately set conscientiousness, have, in their attempts 
to rationalize moral phenomena, almost seemed to annihilate the object 
of their solicitude. ‘The mechanical and physiological terms they were 
enforced to employ were so hard and cumbersome as to strangle their 
offspring in the very process of its birth. The best philosophers of this 
school have now seen their first error, and have been compelled by 
their opponents to retire step by step, till at the present the difference 
of expression between the leading representatives of ths two opposed 
schools is infinitesimally small. The general result is, that morality 
stands out, upon the confession of all, as an ultimate and independent 
fact in human nature, admitting, indeed, of decomposition in thought 
and even in the history of the human spirit, but none the less univers- 
ally present as a real and indissoluble whole. 

Now, to return to the subject immediately before us, it is here con- 
tended that the low moral condition of the new class of electors is at 
once an unquestionable fact, and opens out, unless remedied, a most 
alarming prospect. We have just seen that, departing from religious 
guides on the one hand and mechanical philosophic guides on the other, 
we are able to fix our attention without distraction on the moral quali- 
ties of men. What these moral qualities are, if completely enumerated, 
may be subject of incessant dispute. Every one, however, is agreed 
that any attempted enumeration must, at the least, contain such quali- 
ties as a stringent sense of obligation to others, severe truthfulness, in 
all its kinds and ramifications, and an effective spirit of gratuitous be- 
nevolence. The last covers a wider field of action than does a sense 
of mere obligation, however largely interpreted. The practical question 
arises, to what extent these or any of these qualities are present in the 
average numbers of that large constituency who will shortly have the 
power of swamping all other classes in the country. It is in no temper 
of wilful exaggeration that we are compelled to assert that these quali- 
ties are one and all at the lowest possible ebb in every class of the 
population, and, more than in all other classes, in that struggling body 
of men who hover between the receipt of weekly wages and a certain 
degree of personal independence with difficulty maintained. 

Now it may first be noticed that the sense of moral obligation to 
others is imperfectly enough developed in all classes whatever of the 
English population. This is none the less true because in practice a 
number of other instincts or qualities go far to supply its place. Re- 
ligious emotions, whether of love, hope, or fear, affection for family or 
friends, laws of honour protecting the character and interests of large 
castes, party zeal, and a certain dogged attachment to known and fa- 
miliar persons, places, institutions, and things, all go far to counteract 
the self-regarding tendencies of large bodies of persons throughout the 
community. But wherever these exceptional influences happen to be 
wanting, or in regions of action where they cannot be called into play, 
the love of self (except so far as it is still accidentally controlled by as- 
sociations already generated under the discipline of those influences) 
has unbounded licence. It need not be noted that the result is con- 
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epicuous enough to all capable of appreciating it. Our narrow and 
selfish patriotism finding its only natural outcome in an ignorant dis- 
taste for all persons and things not home-born ; our universal callous- 
ness to the undramatic plague-spots of pauperism, poor-house-atrocities, 
and crime ; our feeble and apathetic interest in the characters and lives 
of those about us, except in so far as we may hope to mould them for 
ourselves, after our own likeness, or to compete with them for mercen- 
ary rewards ; the carelessness and heartlessness with which we grudge 
even a few moments’ thought to the claims of enormous populations far 
removed in space, and of a posterity far removed in time ; our social 
distrust and mutual repulsion till we are forcibly brought into personal 
contact—these, and a host of tokens like them, announce how little we 
care for others so long as we fail to project upon them some sort of im- 
age of ourselves. 

Now this is a picture, not unfairly coloured, though terrible enough 
in its ghastliness, of the best classes of English society, where education 
and a thousand gentle influences have been from earliest childhood 
pointing the way to better things. If the general product is that only 
in a few chosen individuals is any large-minded sense of obligation to 
others elicited, what may be expected of those classes wholly destitute 
of anything deserving the name of education, and surrounded from their 
earliest years with everything that can dull the edge of noble sympa- 
thies, throw back the spirit upon itself and its narrow circle of daily ne- 
cessities, and imprison the whole life and being within a pitiful region 
of selfish rivalries, brutal pleasures, and aimless indifferences? ‘The 
very fact of ignorance is in itself necessarily incompatible with the pres- 
ence of that generosity of sentiment of which we are in search. Where 
a man has never heard of those living out of his own neighbourhood, 
except through the dry and unfeeling pages of newspaper gossip ; where 
he has been told nothing of times before he was born, and of states of 
society different from his own ; where he has never come into contact, 
through his imagination at the least, with other sufferings, other hopes, 
other cares, other delights, than those familiar to his own experience, it 
is impossible that an interest in a world so alien to him can grow up of 
itself. It is equally impossible that, apart from such an interest, he can 
ever attain even to the germinal conviction that he has a call to do 
anything for the inhabitants of that other world. He cannot learn to 
live for others till he knows, in ever so small a degree, how others 
live. 

But it is scarcely necessary to linger over describing a social condi- 
tion which is palpable enough to the observation of all. The fact itself 
may often be kept out of view by the cropping-up of individual excel- 
lence here and there among the classes here denoted, due to numerous 
exceptional influences ; but it is the general structure of the whole 
group that is alone of importance for the application of political 
science. 

It would be possible, in the same way, to apply the test of truth- 
fulness, and to allude, among other more general characteristics, to the 
recent revelations as to the persistent use of false weights and meas- 
ures, and the levity with which the offence is regarded, to the universal 
practice of adulteration and trade-deceptions, to the ready and uncriti- 
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cal acceptance of scandalous libels, to the confusion of all notions of 
truth and honesty in the matter of bribery, and to the discreditable per- 
version of honourable feeling in the matter of impositions practised on 
the revenue. It is needless to say a word as to the absence of the third 
characteristic of morality —a genuine benevolence not dictated by any 
consideration ever so remotely connected with self. As a refreshment 
from such a melancholy survey we will make a short quotation from a 
work on political science, which, being written by a German, and not 
an Englishman, rightly treats the whole moral nature of man as deserv- 
ing of profound analysis, preparatory to considering the true province 
of government. This passage opposes to the current standard, not 
only of the worst, but even of some of the best classes of our country- 
men— an ideal which our state moralists have scarcely yet dimly con- 
ceived. ‘The work alluded to is the celebrated treatise on “The Sphere 
and Duties of Government,” by Wilhelm von Humboldt, brother of the 
great naturalist, the publication of which, after the author’s death, formed 
an era in political science. 

“ This very idea of perfection, towards which all his activity converges 
as to a grand, sufficient centre, so far from being a mere cold abstrac- 
tion of the reason, may prove a warm and genial feeling of the heart, 
and thus transport his existence into the existence of others. For in 
them, too, there exists a like capacity for greater perfection, and this 
latent fitness it may be in his power to elicit and improve. He is not 
yet penetrated with the loftiest idea of all morality so long as he can 
be content to regard himself or others as distinct and isolated —so long 
as all spiritual existences seem not to him merged and united in the 
sum of perfection which lies diffused around him. Nay, his union with 
other beings of kindred nature with himself is perhaps only the more 
intimate, and his sympathy in their fates and fortunes only the more 
keen and constant, in proportion as their destiny and his own seem to 
him to be entirely dependent on him and them.” 

II. We have thus given a cursory sketch of the main defects in the 
moral constitution of those who go to make up what may be called the 
lower-miudle classes of Englishmen, and we have confined our criticism 
chiefly to that department of morals which deals with what each man 
owes to all other men. We shall have to investigate further on more 
closely the specific dangers to be apprehended from the preponderant 
influence which these classes will henceforth assume in the English con- 
stitution. In order, however, to facilitate this later inquiry, and to 
bring the full relevancy of it into the clearest possible relief, there is an 
intermediate gap, which it will be better to fill up without delay. What 
are the main requisites for the greatest available efficiency of the social 
union in England, having respect to the possibility or desirability of in- 
terference on behalf of government, in order to promote that efficiency ? 
It has been seen what is the general character of the classes into whose 
power, to a very considerable degree, the potent instrument of physical 
compulsion, termed government, has been handed over. In order to 
examine how these classes are likely to manipulate this instrument, it 
is necessary to notice the different objects which naturally present them- 
selves, as enticing the application of the most irresistible machinery 
that happens to be at hand. Now all the objects for the promotion of 
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which those who have ever wielded the authority of government have 
been tempted to employ that authority may be distributed under the 
heads of (1) security to person and property, (2) the material enrich- 
ment of the whole or part of the nation, and (3) the moral (including 
the intellectual) advancement of the nation. As to the desirability in 
themselves of all these several objects there is no dispute whatever, 
and there never can have been. As to the mere possibility of govern- 
ment, Or, in other words, a system of irresistible physical compulsion, 
regulated at the discretion of one or a few or all, promoting the attain- 
ment, in some measure at least, of these several objects, there can 
scarcely be any doubt whatever. ‘The main controversy in this mo- 
mentous inquiry turns upon whether (1) government, by interfering in 
the promotion of certain of these objects, does not effect a greater ulti- 
mate loss, through striking at individual liberty, than can be made up 
in mere apparent and palpable results, however immediately advanta- 
geous, and whether (2) the attainment, through the medium of govern- 
ment, of some one of these objects, for instance, security, may not be of 
such transcendent moment as to justify government in promoting one or 
more of the other objects solely with a view of indirectly operating upon 
that which is, confessedly, the proper and peculiar province of govern- 
ment. 

The extreme opponents of the principle of government interference, 
of which Wilhelm von Humboldt, already quoted, was at once the first 
and the ablest, would limit the operation of government severely to 
what directly and immediately relates to the security of person and 
property. The arguments with which this conclusion is supported are, 
we believe impregnable, and there is no doubt that this is the goal to 
which all political speculations honestly conducted must ultimately ar- 
rive. The progressive extension of moral, and the limitation of physi- 
cal machinery is the one general aim to w hich all the ablest thinkers in 
Germany, France, and even fitfully in England, are pointing with rare 
accord. Political science is, however, the least absolute of all sciences, 
and whatever may be the tendency of things in the future of England, 
an existing relation between government and the action of individuals 
is now in operation, which cannot be changed in a day. The English 
government, like most other governments in Europe, at one time ‘held 
every interest of all its subjects to be providentially or fortuitously sub- 
mitted to its parental control. From many departments it has slowly 
and almost reluctantly receded. ‘The new principles of political econ- 
omy compelled its retreat in reference to interference with trade, manu- 
factures, and labour. ‘The sectarian tendencies of the people in rela- 
tion to religious matters constantly imposed fresh limits on its religious 
partialities. ‘The Catholic Emancipation Acts, the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, the changes in the mode of relieving pauperism, the gradual 
abolition of religious tests, the general abandonment of capricious modes 
of taxation, regulations for civil marriages, and the like, are so many 
monuments selected at haphazard of a gradual change of policy in re- 
lation to non-interference. On the other hand, through an extensive 
interpretation of the phrase “ security to person and property,” the State 
has, no doubt, been of late making many inroads upon individual free- 
dom never before so much as conceived. Thus the Metropolitan 
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Police and Traffic Acts, the Factory, Employment of Children, and 
Hours of Labour Acts, the parliamentary supervision of railways, the 
restrictions imposed on associations for purposes of trade, and the pub- 
lic subsidies for educational purposes, are all signs that the English 
government still holds that, in many departments, what the people will 
not do for themselves, it is right and proper that the government should 
do for them. ‘The intervening evil of such things being delayed seems 
so gigantic, that even if, at length, they are done spontaneously and 
done better, and in a way more thoroughly acceptable to all, the price 
of waiting is held too vast an one to pay. But besides the departments 
of action from which the State has of late receded, and those on which 
it has encroached, are those on which, wholly irrespective of any regard 
to mere security, it still continues pertinaciously to hold its ground. 
Such are a patronage of a particular form of religion and a particular 
church, embodying that form, a monopoly of the mail communication, 
the support of a public banking establishment, and an express favour- 
itism of certain forms of succession to landed property. Now it is dif- 
ficult to point out in a few definite sentences whether any distinct in- 
stitution does or does not flourish best under State patronage. It is 
only a clear conception of the usual consequences of all such patronage 
that can qualify the mind of the candid thinker to apply the general 
reasoning, with such modifications as may be called for, to any given 
case. 

It is impossible to make any way in reaching a clear view of the 
proper limits to interference on the part of the government with indi- 
vidual freedom without first clearing out of the path a host of obstacles 
with which the very idea of freedom or liberty happens accidentally to 
be beset. Owing to a series of fortuitous historical events, to the vague 
generalities of language in which metaphysicians and political writers 
have often too lavishly indulged themselves, and to the rapturous rhet- 
oric of enthusiasts, there are probably no terms which are found of 
more plastic signification and have been more abused for opposite pur- 
poses than freedom and liberty. What with being “born free,” “moral 
freedom,” “liberty of thought,” “liberty of conscience,” “freedom of 
the press,” “free government,” and the like, it is evident that these 
terms have always been treated as though they concealed some mystical 
virtue, which was one and the same under all its different forms and 
manifestations. Thus in a lecture on “ Liberty of Conscience,” which 
we lately heard delivered by a deservedly eminent professor of moral 
philosophy in one of our universities, it was declared that there could 
be no greater bondage for us than to possess the “liberty to do as we 
like.” It is transparent what was meant, and the moral truth conveyed 
is of the profoundest significance, though the form of expression is par- 
adoxical and inexact. All that was really implied was that it is not of 
any service to relieve a man from one kind of pressure applied from 
without, if he immediately falls under another, that due to his own im- 
pulsive passions, bearing him down from within. This, of course, as- 
sumes a low moral condition in the man where his real liking is not yet 
consentaneous with his highest good. It is of course quite possible, in 
the case of a particular man, that there could be no more complete 
freedom in all respects for him than the “liberty to do as he liked.” 
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The real meaning of freedom or liberty, which are convertible terms, 
is simply and solely absence of constraint. This constraint may be of 
different kinds, and it may be applied to different parts of a human life 
and action. Thus the constraint may be of the nature of physical com- 
pulsion, bribes, persuasion, other than a simple appeal to reason and 
spontaneous feeling, and of the use of manifold unnoticed influences 
operating through persons or institutions. These different modes of 
constraint again may be brought to bear, according to their respective 
adaptation, upon the acts, the thoughts, the feelings, or the speech of 
men. In this way a man may be free in one respect and under con- 
straint in another. He may be at liberty to act as he chooses ; but his 
thoughts and feelings may be severely controlled by the influence of 
friends, by inducements in the way of profit, by religious hopes or 
fears, or even by imperfect bodily health. On the other hand, as in 
the case of an educated slave, like Epictetus, he may be free for every 
purpose except for acting and speaking. 

Having thus obtained some clear conception of what freedom means, 
we may go on to establish the proper relation of all governments at all 
times, and then, more especially, of the English Government at this 
day, to the freedom of men in their thoughts, feelings, words, and acts. 
It is not necessary to distinguish between the use of the different forms 
of constraint. If it be an evil to compel, it is a worse evil, because a 
more surreptitious one, to bribe or to persuade. If it be necessary to 
compel, it is nothing but weakness and hypocritical cunning to rest con- 
tent with inducements of minor force and distinctness. Thus the prin- 
ciple may be laid down at once, that to whatever objects it is held ex- 
pedient that government constraint should extend, the sole way in which 
such constraints should be exercised is physical compulsion. All in- 
ducements by way of persuasion, all indirect favouritism of one set of 
opinions, or feelings, or modes of life, as opposed to another, have the 
pernicious effect of perverting the very springs of moral life. They do 
this by leading people to imagine they are free from constraint all the 
time that in reality they are being bent and twisted by forces from with- 
out, which a life-long familiarity teaches them to overlook. Thus a man 
gradually becomes so demoralized as to persuade himself he is loving 
what is good and true, and alone really lovable, while, in fact, he is, 
without knowing it, only loving what it is most convenient and safe and 
generally advantageous to love. In this way the whole moral life of the 
country becomes gradually disorganized. It is impossible to gloss over 
the fact that, whatever may be the apparent and transitory advantages 
of patronizing a particular church or particular system of morals in a 
country, the true tendency of all such patronage is in the end universal 
spiritual paralysis. ‘There is no room for question that such a paralysis 
has long been spreading far and wide in England with a force of self- 
diffusion proportionate to the growing interest of the people in matters 
relating to their inner life. It will hereafter be pointed out how one of 
the most imminent dangers to be apprehended from the preponderance 
in the State of a large but narrowly-educated class of the community is 
an extension of government interference in favour of certain moral or 
religious notions accidentally in vogue amongst themselves. 

It is confessed on all sides that, till some great change takes place 
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in human nature, of which no symptoms are as yet disclosed, govern- 
ment will be indispensable, at least, for the purpose of maintaining civil 
order among the governed. But it has been further and rightly alleged 
that it is the moral character of the citizens that mainly determines the 
state of order or disorder prevailing throughout the community. There- 
fore, it is argued, it were better to go at once to the fountain-head and 
throw all the overw ing authority of the sovereign power into the 
scale of virtue, honeSty, and religion. The practical suggestion that 
results is, that the efforts of government ought to be directed as much 
to the prevention as to the repression of crime, to the education of the 
whole people rather than to the punishment of isolated offenders, to the 
relief of the poor rather than to severe castigation of crimes, which are 
nothing but the normal results of poverty. 

Now, this reasoning, which has become very popular of late years, 
and certainly bears about it a charitable and attractive dress, rests on 
the presumption that the alternative lies between these philanthropic 
objects being effected by the violent interference of sovereign power, 
and their never being effected at all. This presumption is natural 
enough when it is recollected that all governments have hitherto from 
their first origin lost as little time as possible in laying their hands on 
every engine of usefulness that existed, or might have otherwise emer- 
ged, among their subjects, and have never left room for the experiment 
so much as to be tried as to how things would have gone on apart from 
such rude interruption. The proposition that every good work must 
needs be done by government, may easily be resolved into the slightly 
different proposition that governments have seldom left or allowed any 
good works on a large scale to be undertaken by any one but them- 
selves. The reasoning in question has a further historical argument in 
its favour, inasmuch as in all European governments, up to very mod- 
ern times, it universally happened that the best and most sagacious 
members of the community really were at the head of affairs. With 
the exception of religious teachers, these were the only men in the coun- 
try who had any care or knowledge whatever relating to the highest 
wants of the whole people. Thus it was excusable for the same men 
to try and operate on the moral state of the people with the best 
machinery they had at hand. This consisted of the forces of govern- 
ment. 

This state of things is now everywhere changed under the progressively 
advancing democracies of Europe at the present day, and chiefly in 
England with her free press ; all such assumptions on the part of states- 
men of superior enlightenment and patriotism would now be, it is suffi- 
ciently clear, monstrous anachronisms. The people and the acting gov- 
ernors are gradually becoming amalgamated into one. The question in 
England now is not so much whether it be the sovereign governors or 
the subjects of government who ought to have a care for the moral and 
material condition of the whole nation, as whether the sovereign people 
should, on behalf of their own moral and material interests, employ the 
irresistible instrument of government in place of resorting to nothing 
else than individual effort, and private, or perhaps even national associa- 
tion. We have no scruple in pronouncing emphatically in favour of the 
latter alternative. What ever may have been the case during the pupilage 
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of the nations of Europe, there is at this day equally diffused throughout 
every country all the elements of material wealth and moral i improve- 
ment. Political economists have proved over and over again, what 
every year’s national statistics more fully establishes, that any and every 
kind of forcible interference with trade, manufactures, and the labour- 

market, blights and dwarfs the national resources, However wisely 
(and it is pretty sure to be anything but wisely) @ch interference may 
be undertaken, its arbitrary and capricious character is of itself alone 
sufficiently damnatory. Men can study the laws of nature and of ordi- 
nary human acquisitiveness, and are thereby enabled securely to adapt 
their production and enter upon their contracts in view of the normal 
prospect of the markets. But any wilful and incalculable influence 
forcibly obtruded from without converts the whole mercantile system 
into chaos. What a few gain by an unexpected favour of fortune, more 
lose by disappointments which no foresight could have avoided, while 
the sense of uncertainty and irregularity extends on every side to the 
confusion and numbing of the volatile spirit of commerce. 

It is a like story, though a more painful one, when the weight of 
government presses on the moral and intellectual energies of men. 
There is no quality more indispensable to development of a great peo- 
ple than an universal habit of self-reliance. ‘The power of willing for 
one’s self is by no means a common or easy acquisition. Nothing but 
long habits of associating the exertion of will with the actual execution 
of the act willed can avail to elaborate this artificial power. It is only 
by learning through long experience that what we want we must do for 
ourselves, th at we have done it for ourselves once, and can do it for 
ourselves again as often as we please, that we gradually leave off lean- 
ing on other people, and attain to a lordly sense of superiority to chance 
and casual assistance of all sorts, softened by a genuine respect for 
those qualities in others which we are conscious of possessing in a high 
degree ourselves. Between this condition and that of the man whose 
whole course of life and thought and action, or any part of them, except 
the minutest, is mapped out for him by any authority not to be ques- 
tioned, there is all the wide chasm that separates the master from his 
slave. We cannot describe the state to which we refer in more 
adequate and emphatic language than in that of Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt :— 

“ His unalterable dependency on the capricious mutations of fortune 
no more daunts and dismays him: comparatively indifferent to external 
joys and privations, he regards only what is purely moral and intellec- 
tual ; and no mere freak of changeful destiny has power to disturb the 

calm inner life of his soul. His spirit is exalted to a proud height of 
independence through its perfect sense of self-sufficingness — its lofty 
superiority to external vicissitude—the rich and overflowing fulness 
of its own ideas—the profound consciousness of its internal, deep- 
seated strength. And then when he looks back to his eventful journey 
in the past, and retraces its onward progress, step by step, through 
doubt and difficulty ; when he sees with what varied means and happy 
application every separate circumstance was made so happily focal to 
the whole, and with what a regular series he arrived at what he now is ; 
when he learns to perceive in himself the complete union of cause and 
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effect, of end and means, and, full of the noblest pride of which finite 
beings are capable, exclaims,— 


Hast du nicht alles selbst vollendet, 
Heilig, gliihend Herz ? 


How will dark and despairing thoughts —the thoughts of his lonely 
and unsolaced life — of helplessness, of failing support and consolation, 
vanish from before him,” &c., &c. 

Now it is no doubt possible, by government administration discreetly 
exercised, to attain certain apparent moral results among the popula- 
tion, which in themselves are not without their value. It is quite pos- 
sible to conceive a nation in which drinking, gambling, all questionable 
diversions, and even lying, were effectually repressed by law. If an 
overwhelming majority of the people were already indisposed to these 
practices, legislation on the subject would have little influence one way 
or the other, except as a public record of the national sentiment. But 
if the people had not really attained to such a stage of self-restraint or 
elevation of tastes, the mere formal compliance with the law on the part 
of the recalcitrant would be not merely worthless as a symptom of na- 
tional health, but would go far to prevent the steady formation of those 
habits of self-command which are the main or only source of true moral 
life. It is in no other way than through reiterated failures and desolat- 
ing experiences that a large society gradually attains to a condition of 
true independence. ‘There is the absolute demand, in the first place, 
of an effective and most extended system of education, whereby the 
value of the best spiritual products may become fairly rated, and the 
means essential to the creation of these products made familiarly known. 
But in addition to mere knowledge, there are needed all the tentative 
efforts, the chilling disappointments, the incomplete successes, the pro- 
gressive corrections, and irrepressible aspiration which are the true char- 
acteristics of a state of national, as of individual discipline. The very 
principles of association for worthy purposes require to be instilled by 
tardy familiarity before they can really be taken to heart. To know 
what is the part to be enacted by individuals, and what by corporate 
bodies, what can best be done alone, and what together, what are the 
most convenient modes of electing and supervising subordinate officials, 
and of obtaining and circulating correct information, at what junctures 
associated bodies ought to modify their original objects, or enlarge their 
scope or dissolve their own existence, are all practical problems which 
the members of a State are better for learning through the gradual 
teachings of personal experience, rather than through the intrusive 
presence of spasmodic and inelastic State machinery. 

It may be said that it is impossible to construct so much as an ele- 
mentary system of criminal law without reference to moral principles, 
and that here, at any rate, is to be found a department in which the 
State is under the necessity of evincing a predilection for one class of 
moral principles as opposed to another. ‘The explanation of this ap- 
parent inconsistency is ready at hand. The government, in taking 
thought for the personal security of the governed, is led to look around 
in order to discern the quarters from which that security is principally 
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threatened, and also to devise means the most likely to operate effectu- 
ally upon the persons who threaten it. At any given epoch in the ex- 
istence of a particular society tolerably homogeneous in its construc- 
tion, it is generally found that some unwritten code of popular morals 
happens to be exclusively circulated, and that actions are daily being 
weighed, and characters determined, simply by reference to this code. 
Thus for all purposes of social intercourse, it becObmes the manifest in- 
terest of individuals to comport themselves in a manner confoimable to 
the demands of this code, whether the code itself do or do not square 
with some other body of moral rules drawn from some other source. 
Hence it comes about that the persons who are most indifferent to the 
opinions and feelings of their fellow-countrymen, and who, therefore, 
are the most likely to outrage public security, are found to be gener- 
ally the very same men who, by the public voice, are, or would be 
if recognized, already branded as transgressors of the popular canon. 
The criminal law then conveniently adopts this canon as its stand- 
ing test, and in all its distinctions takes as its point of departure 
the character of the moral sentiments existing among the people at 
the time of legislation. No doubt, over and above the requisitions 
of this policy, legislators have naturally been led to refine upon the 
popular morals, and to colour their definitions with the results of their 
own (generally) superior enlightenment. The above investigation 
explains why a criminal law too much in arrear or too much in ad- 
vance of popular morals would equally fail of its mark. ‘Thus in crim- 
inal legislation, as in all else, the principle is still preserved intact that 
it is in the highest degree unfavourable to ultimate moral achievements 
for governments to declare their avowed preference for one class of 
sentiments on the ground of their intrinsic value in preference to 
another. 

The principles which should regulate the relations of government to 
the affairs of the governed have thus been broadly laid down, and 
it has further been endeavoured to show what is the actual tendency 
among existing nations with respect to marking out the province of 
government, and what is the highest ideal to which our most sanguine 
anticipations may legitimately point. The problem, however, which 
presents itself in England and other countries in Europe is a less sim- 
ple one than the one hitherto investigated, although the consideration 
of that more general and abstract problem is the fitting or only basis 
for the solution of those that now press on our attention. It is a mat- 
ter of fact that in all European nations government interference is at 
present by no means confined to any such restricted region as the main- 
tenance of security to person and property ; on the contrary, there is 
scarcely a department of human afiairs to which, even in England, gow 
ernment does not, directly or indirectly, lend a hand. It is natural that 
it should be so. When first a savage or rude people become consoli- 
dated into some embryonic form of national existence, the main craving 
on the part of all men is for stability and order. The sovereign ruler 
provides these, thereby conferring so vast a boon on his subjects, that 
no price of personal servitude or dependence is held a disproportionate 
remuneration. Indeed, at such an epoch, the real independence being 
very considerable, its ideal value is estimated at the smallest possible 
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rate. If the ruler be far ahead of his subjects in knowledge and cul- 
ture, which the very practice of the arts of government easily dispose 
him to be, he is naturally led to take the initiative in the furtherance of 
all such objects as he thinks to be for the material or moral welfare 
of his people. He builds bridges, employs labour, provides for the sick 
and the aged, supports one or more classes of religious teachers, often 
even prescribes to his people particular fashions of dress, hours for 
meals, days for holidays, and even lays down the minutest instructions 
for the intercourse of family life. The half-military character of a 
primitive people, situated in the midst of rude enemies, naturally favours 
this personal predominance of the chiefs of the nation, as well as leads 
to the pre-occupation of the thoughts of the whole community in other 
regions than those of political disquiet. Between this era of absorption 
into itself on behalf of government of all species of control, and that 
final stage above indicated, when the only control left to the government 
is that necessitated by the need of protecting security to person and 
property, there is a long, struggling history of tyranny, seditions, revo- 
lutions, changes of dynasties, popular emancipation, government feeble- 
ness, terminating at last in an intelligible compromise by which gov- 
ernors and the governed recognise their several functions, and neither 
side expends further energy in disputing the pretensions of the other. 

Now nothing would be more undesirable than to precipitate unduly 
the evolution of this natural course. For governments to withdraw at 
once from all the fields of action which they will hereafter no longer re- 
tain would be simply to introduce a reign of chaos and political help- 
lessness. ‘There is no question more perplexing to the conscientious 
statesman than whether the time has arrived in the growth of the peo- 
ple for the government to resign the occupation of any particular field. 
The simplest form in which this question is constantly presenting itself is 
in reference to the protection of native products. It was held not so long 
ago, even by enlightened economists (though the view is now generally 
and perhaps rightly abandoned by all), that at the origination of a new 
colony, poorly furnished with natural advantages, and settled by a small 
and struggling population, it might not be inexpedient to encourage the 
first cultivation of the soil by arbitrary imposts upon imported grain or 
manufactures. It is not easy to see how these imposts could be carried 
into effect by any other mechanism than that already in the hands of 
government for the ordinary purposes of imperial taxation. But a time 
would come when this provisional favour shown to the early settlers, for 
the single purpose of giving an impetus to the first improvements of the 
centry, would be converted into a tyrannical privilege enjoyed by a 
few rich monopolists, as opposed to the interests of the large body of 
impoverished labourers. A wise statesman would not wait till this ini- 
quitous opposition of interests had actually arrived, but would remem- 
ber that government interference was, from the first, introduced for an 
exceptional purpose never to be presented again in the career of the 
colony, and that the restriction must, at the earliest moment, be deci- 
sively removed. 

It must not be forgotten that the formation of habits of self-depend- 
ence and active co-operation for useful objects can only be very gradual. 
Where the people of a country have long been in a state of-comparative 
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dependence, even on the removal of their fetters it will be long before 
they can walk at ease. A good instance of this to take is the system 
of relieving the poor, as existing in England at the present day. Now 
so long as (from whatever remov vable or irremovable causes it comes to 
pass) the class of paupers is so large as it is at present no one can 
doubt that the maintenance and care of these paupers is a legitimate 
object of national concern. It is obvious, too, that this maintenance 
demands extensive and complicated machinery, and that no other au- 
thority immediately presents itself to the notice as capable of employing 
that machinery with a safe and discreet hand than the sovereign power. 
It may be admitted, too, for the purposes of this argument, that the 
sovereign power in this country doés in fact do its work in this respect 
with a fair amount of efficiency and success. Now, let the case be sup- 
posed of the sovereign power, induced either by our arguments, or other 
considerations, deciding on a sudden to abstain for all future time from 
any interference in the way of relieving the poor, to permit no more 
taxes to be levied for that object, and to ignore all obligation on its part 
to appoint or supervise any kind of poor-law officials. ‘The immediate 
consequences would be disastrous and painful in the highest degree, 
such, indeed, as no ulterior gain could compensate. Private individu- 
als would have, all in a moment, a work cast upon them for which they 
were intellectually without skill, morally without heart, and physically 
without strength. <A capacity for association would at once be demand- 
ed of the country, of which not so much as a vestige is at present visi- 
ble. Panic, horror, and paralysis would sieze on the whole nation. 
Thousands would have perished before the first shock of surprise and 
indignation had subsided. And yet it can scarcely be denied, that were 
the relief of the poor ultimately abandoned to voluntary efforts, the 
moral results to the whole nation would be infinitely superior to any- 
thing discernible now. Every good quality and amiable impulse, every 
kind of capacity for organization and management, would at once be 
brought into play throughout the whole population ; the problem of 
poverty, its meaning, and its modes of cure, would become topics, no 
longer of unfeeling common-place gossip, or dry philosophical analysis, 
but of real, vivid, and personal concern to every man and woman 
throughout the country. There is no room for doubt that a national 
generosity of sentiment and wisdom of prevision would be gradually 
nurtured into being, such as is sought for in vain in the national char- 
acter now. ‘The personal energy that would thus be stirred into action 
by the call that was made upon it, would soon result in removing the 
very occasion of that call. In a generation or two pauperism would be 
a thing unknown. Now this instance has just been selected to show 
that it is not by the immediate, but by the remoter, effects that the true 
consequences of a change of the relations of government are fairly 
measured. It appears from this illustration how inconvenient would be 
an extemporaneous policy, operating by jerks, which, with the best pos- 
sible designs, might for a time bring about the most calamitous misfor- 
tunes. This last consideration is of great importance to the main pur- 
port of our inquiry, because one of the chief dangers of- democratic 
government is a certain impetuosity and intemperateness in legislation, 
due to the sudden infusion of new convictions into minds unprepared 
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to receive them. The great difficulty that the classes now admitted to 
the franchise in England will be under, will be to understand the neces- 
sary limitations in the values of the best political theories, due to the 
complex facts of human nature. The subjects of political science are 
human beings, who act by habit, and take a long time to form or change 
their habits. New patches are, it is true, generally better than old 
rents, but the process of fitting the new piece to the old garment is a 
very delicate one, and one of which husting-orators are only too likely 
to underrate the difficulties. 

There are in England some departments in which, even on the prin- 
ciples here advocated, owing to special historical circumstances, it might 
seem wise to extend rather than contract the sphere of government in- 
terference. Such, for instance, are the management of the railway traf- 
fic of the country, and national education. This is not the place to 
examine all the arguments to be alleged for and against the policy of 
handing over to the government these fields of action. In the case of 
railways there is the alarming fear of a number of corporate bodies 
coalescing together, possessed as they are of interests in direct opposi- 
tion to those of the rest of the community, yet exempt from all respon- 
sibility to that community. These bodies have already largely availed 
themselves of the compulsive forces of government to wrest land from 
its owners, and have in fact driven all competing carriers from the field. 
The extension of the principle that security to person and property is 
the legitimate field for government action to such an enormous institu- 
tion growing up in the country with anti national pecuniary inier- 
ests, may be, even on the principles here advocated, sufficiently jus- 
tified. 

As regards education, the evil of nothing being done is great, and 
the evil of what is done being done by government is great likewise. 
Inasmuch, however, as all other improvement in the country turns on a 
moral resurrection among the people at large, which must rest ulti- 
mately on education, it seems essential to make a beginning somehow 
or other. Later on we shall find grounds to make a still more vehement 
appeal on behalf of educating the people. If it should be found, in the 
present condition of the English population, expedient in the last resort 
to apply the physical power of government to this end, it will be essen- 
tial to keep ever in mind that such anomalous interference is only en- 
tailed by the short comings of the past, and is in every way undesirable 
in itself. In the mean time measures must not be neglected which 
shall make such interference merely provisional by the erection of per- 
manent institutions throughout the country, and by the largest possible 
use of moral and voluntary influences. 

In investigating the limits of the true province of government, and 
applying the results of that investigation to the existing condition of 
European countries, and especially of England, we have confined our- 
selves exclusively to estimating the more subtle and indirect conse- 
quences of government control. We have tacitly assumed throughout 
that this control is exercised by rulers not grossly negligent, or design- 
edly mischievous, or wholly destitute of the rudiments of political 
knowledge. This assumption, however, is far too favourable an one to 
represent the actual state of the case. Of the comparative value of 
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what is done by government on behalf of the people, and by private in- 
dividuals on behalf of themselves, in point of economy, efficiency, and 
despatch, an overwhelming mass of evidence might be, and has been 
elsewhere, adduced which of itself would seem to pronounce in unmis- 
takable terms the condemnation of government interference. Whether 
in making architectural improvements, and thereby restricting the lib- 
erty of private contract between owners and builders, in paving and 
cleansing towns, in constructing ships of war, and inspecting ships of 
commerce, in providing for the relief of the casual poor, and for the 
care of the sick poor in the hospital wards of union houses, in the exe- 
cution of such large works as canals, dockyards, harbours, and _ bar- 
racks ; in maintaining an army and navy qualified at all times to be 
called into service without delay or impediment ; in regulating and dis- 
ciplining a civil force sufficient to meet unexpected emergencies, with- 
out spasmodically disturbing public quiet and menacing the personal 
freedom of innocent citizens ; or lastly, in carrying on correspondence 
and conducting official interviews with private persons for legitimate 
purposes. and on proper occasions,— the English Government has cer- 
tainly of late years, in the teeth of a rigid parliamentary supervision, 
shown itself in all respects conspicuously less diligent, less punctilious, 
less efficacious than the most ordinary mercantile association, or even 
the most unpretending individual carrying on an enterprise on his own 
account. This could easily be proved by considerable detail, were it 
necessary for the present purpose to do so. The almost universally 
acknowledged facts are only alluded to here in order to establish that, 
whereas it has already been seen in what way the extension of govern- 
ment machinery is disastrous in the extreme to the growth of inde- 
pendent habits and elevated moral sentiments among the population, 
so there is nothing whatever in the successful operation of such ma- 
chinery, as it has hitherto worked, so much as to make even a plausible 
pretext for any further attempts at such extension. 


(To be continued.) 














Once a Week. 
THE DEXTEROUS WEDDING :* 


A CHINESE COMEDY. 


DRAMATIS PERSON 2. 


Yo, a young Foo-Chow Merchant. 
LUNG, his Attendant. 

FANG, @ Travelling Pedlar. 

Hi, a jocular Inn-keeper. 

CHING, another Inn-keeper. 

KweEI, Step-mother to Y vt. 

YUE, Step-daughter to KWEI. 

Hwa, their Serving-maid. 

Kwa, an old Widow, neighbour to Tit. 
Kwan, @ Magistrate. 


An Hotel in Soo-Chow.—Enter Yo. 


Vo. 


Here I am—with plenty to do,— but gloomy by day and gloomy by 
night. Out of sorts: as the proverb says: 


“A thousand days are pleasant at home : 
A half-hour painful when we roam.” 


I am a young merchant,— sent here by mother to settle some old ac- 











* The domestic life of China, inaccessible to strangers, may be approached and 
studied in the dramas and romances which introduce us behind the curtains that 
screen the female sex from observation. The comedy of which we present a transla- 
tion is crowded with illustrations of those habits of thought, feeling, and expression 
which characterise the inhabitants of “the Central Flowery Land.” It teems with 
proverbs, with which, like the Spaniards, the Chinese interlard their conversation ; 
with scraps of poetry easily infprovised in a monosyllabic tongue ; with reference to 
ancient superstitions and traditions, which form a part of .all elementary education. 
The “ proprieties ” referred to represent not alone the minor, but the major morals 
of China. The reverence for authority, particularly the parental ; the belief in pre- 
destination, especially in matrimonial affairs ; the arrangement of espousals, by the 
match-makers, without any communication between the bridegroom and the bride ; 
the frequency of suicides when the betrothed lady is disappointed ; and the references 
to the past and the future as associated with the present stage of existence ; all these, 
and indeed the many singularities of Chinese society, must be borne in mind when 
specimens of the literature of the farthest East are brought into the field of western 
civilisation. 

It is usual in Chinese dramas, by way of introduction, for all the actors to give some 
account of themselves. The proverbs introduced are placed between inverted com- 
mas.—Zd. Once a Week, 
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counts. They are not settled: so I must stop at the hotel. Never 
mind — 
“There’s heaven above 
Soo-Chow below.” * 


Lung! you are wanted ! 
Enter LUNG. 
Lung. Here, sir! 
Yo. Get ready: I am going out for a walk. [ Bxeunt. 


The Country.—Enter Y 0, singing. 


The mountains are fresh, the woods are green 
With valleys, and meadows, and waters between ; 
And the birds are singing aloft in the trees, 
And the shepherd-boys playing their flutes below, 
Their masters are sitting or siceping at ease, 
Cheerful old women with faggots go. 
The fishermen spread their nets to dry, 
And chaunt their songs ; but I— poor I— 
Think of my cares. I only say, 
How wretched I,— how happy they. 
Happy and poor, they want no more ; 
And I have left my mother’s door 
To tire my limbs, to weary my feet ; 
And all for money —which is but a cheat, 
And will not bring rest like labour sweet. [Exit 


Mrs. Kwei's House.-—Enter Mrs. Kwet. 


Mrs. Kwei, Unhappy woman that Iam! I lost my first husband, 
and married a second. He was a gensingf merchant. How I loved 
him !—a six-months’ passionate love: the scissors of Fate separated 
us. Think of the misery—losing two husbands in one year! And 
now I cannot marry again. In my humiliation I have taken to vege- 
table food. And that Yue, my departed husband’s daughter, will not 
behave towards me with becoming respect. She treats me like a step- 
mother. Her insolence is intolerable. She always acted p' operly to- 
wards her father; but to me, even when he was alive, she was inso- 
lent: and now she is the plague of my life. Well, I can but exercise 
my authority—and //at I will do, for that is my only comfort. I must 
follow the example of the venerable Lady Wang —I must mortify my 
soul with short diet, and sanctify it with long prayers. Yue is my per- 
petual vexation, notwithstanding ; and I will have my revenge. Can- 
not I put the vixen to death? (Ca//s) Yue! where are you? 


Enter Yur. 


Yue. Herel am! (Aside.) Alas! that I should have lost my pa- 
rents so early. Oh, how I hate that wicked woman ! 


“A thousand sorrows are mine by day, 
And they pass not with the night away!” 


(Aloud.) Madam! Your commands? 








* Soo-Chow is represented in many proverbs as the earthly Paradise. 
+ A famous medicinal drug, supposed to possess almost miraculous virtues. 
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Mrs. Kwei. 1 wish your head were off. Here you are, indeed! eat- 
ing my rice, and disobeying my orders. Look at those heaps of dirty 
linen. Take it to the river and wash it. 

Yue. No, madam! Iam not your household servant. Young girls 
do not go forth to expose their persons 

Mrs. Kwei. Will you go,— or will you not? 

Yue. I wiil not go. 

Mrs. Kwei. You will not go? 

Yue. Positively, I will not. 

Mrs. Kwei. So, so, thick skin —but I'll make you feel. Think you 
that I will tolerate all this? Go, wash the clothes and submit. Must 
I give you a thorough beating in order to make you penitent? for peni- 
tence will come. 

Yue. Nay, mother, be not so angry; I must not sin against the pro- 
prieties. The river is a mile and a half away, and you know it is un- 
becoming for a maiden to be exposed to the gaze of the public. 

Mrs. Kwei. Disobedient creature! Crying, too! but that is your 
common resource. Coarse work you won’t do; no, nor fine work 
either. You are very clever at eating; but good for nothing at work- 
ing. Those idle bones of yours want rest, indeed ! 

Yue. Woe isme! You know how early I lost my father and mother ; 
you should have pity upon me. You are quite aware that the proper 
place for a maiden is within doors ; it is very wrong to send me to the 
river. 

Mrs. Kwei. Why will you exasperate me? You take care to eat your 
full portion. You want to partake of everything that comes into the 
house ; but when you are told to do something, you hate the doing it 
as a scalded dog hates hot water. 

Yue. You say what is ill natured and untrue. To every one of your 
calls I give three answers —“ Constant rubbing will wear out even stone 
and iron.” Why do you never summon me to your presence but to 
wrangle and to scold? 

Mrs. Kwei. Pretty flower girl! I suppose you would have me build 
a shrine where I am to worship you. You have seven mouths, and 
eight tongues. You have no mother—that is pretty manifest. No- 
body knows how you were brought up. I shall try my hand for your 
edification, and you shall feel its weight. 

Yue. Spare me, madam, these overwhelming reproaches. “The 
hammered flint gives out fire!” Where shall I find compassion? 

Mrs. Kwei. What “great valour in small creatures!” A single word 
from me brings up torrents of abuse. I will not tolerate it; I could 
tear the flesh from your jaws! 

Yue sings : 

“The mountain though it pierce the clouds, 
Cannot obscure the sun.” 


Yes, madam, kill me, if you please ; my father’s dying words shall haunt 
you ; you shall hear the voice of the dead— it may influence - your 
deeds. 

Mrs. Kwei. Profligate girl! you have always followed your own way- 
ward will. Thank Heaven, it was not I who trained you. I know 
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your indecent doings. Yes, you can march out with a brazen face from 
the front door, or sneak bashfully through the back door, and I am made 
a laughing-stock on your account. 

Yue. Ihave no mother! Forbear, I pray you. “Do not transfer 
the scandal of a stranger’s priest to your own temple.” I have never 
given cause for public reproach. If I contrast myself with the pre-em- 
inently virtuous, I feel my short-comings ; but when you compare me 
with the pre-eminently vile, my conscience acquits me. 

Mrs. Kwei. Hold your tongue; no more contradiction. “If you 
don’t shake the salt-basket, no salt will fall.” Will you go to the river? 
There, I lift the rod — shall I strike ? 

Yue. Strike if you please—strike me dead—tyrant as you are. 
Heaven knows you give me work enough to do, and I do it; the strong 
may oppress the weak, but I will not go to the river. 

Mrs. Kwei. Youwill not? Step-mother— tyrant, indeed! You shall 
not call me tyrant in vain: I will show you what tyranny is. Unabash- 
ed wretch! where is your respect for your mother? I command you, 
and you say you will rather die than obey. Well may I be in a rage. 
What! you despise my orders —a cow has better manners. You fly 
in my face! So be it—so be it. I will beat you to death, and every- 
body will own I am right. [Beats her violently. 

Hwa (interferes). Nay, madam, stay your hand. Allow your Hwa to 
speak. No more blows; your dead husband will come forth from his 
grave. The public will be outraged if you act thus cruelly. “Think 
thrice.” It is a small affair, and I venture to speak. Leave Miss Yue 
to me ; I will deal with her gently —I will endeavour to persuade her 
to go. 

Mrs. Kwei. Intrusive minx! You persuade her? A fine councillor 
you! Take you the rod, and persuade her with that ; and if you do not 
succeed I will apply that rod to the backs of both. Oh! I had forgot- 
ten ; it is a fast day. Whipping is forbidden to-day. I must recite my 
prayers. “OMe To Fo! O Me To Fo.” * [Zxit praying. 

Hwa. A pretty state of mind for fasting and prayer! But you, miss, 
have not been very wise. “I am but an egg, and she is a stone.” I 
must not get into a quarrel ; but you had better bear with her for a lit- 
tle while. In a year or two you will be married and free. Now pray, 
pray go to the river and wash the garments, or I shall be beaten worse 
than you. 

Yue. How can I go to the river? How can I expose myself? Mis- 
erable me! And through the streets, too! Hateful woman! Thank 
heaven, my blood was not derived from her! But her tyranny can visit 
me with a thousand woes! I remonstrate, and am answered in the 
foulest language. How can I help repining? -How can I refrain from 
tears? I envy the lot of the meanest slave. Heavy toil, spare food, 
perpetual scolding! Oh, wretched, wretched! Where are my parents? 
I am shrouded in the shades of sorrow. I have heard nothing of be- 
trothals—nothing of marriage. Whither have the phoenixes f flown? 
But I had better take the clothes to the river. 


* The form of address to Buddha. 
+ The announcers of marriage. 
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The Banks of the River —YveE washing the garments. 


Yo (in the distance). Pleasant walk close to the mountain stream ! 
What a charming landscape! Everywhere green hills and blue waters. 
But who can that maiden be washing in the river? What a beautiful 
creature! She burst on me like asunbeam. What an exquisite shape ! 
What a face and figure! She is more lovely than the moon or the 
flowers. Yet her sorrowful face reminds me of the sad Empress Wang- 
Chang. She smiles as the Empress Si Tu smiled when, wearing the 
fragrant garland. She moves like the goddess of the moon, and sits 
like Kwan-Ying* on her throne of rocks. ‘Ten thousand perfections ! 
Bright as a crystal. What maker of words can find words to describe 
her as she is. The angels have nothing so angelic among them. I have 
looked till my eyes are dazzled. Could I but hope to make her my 
bride! Can the marriage-god have pre-destined me to so blessed a 
fortune ? 

A Street. 


Fang. Tol de rol! I am a capital man of business. I carry my 
whole stock on my shoulders. Excellent investments —such as every- 
body wants to buy. I carry on my trade at Soo Chow, Hang Chow, 
and Ning Po. There is not a town or a village where the name of 
Fang is not honourably known. “ Honest fellow,” they say; “excellent 
articles. What is cheap is good, what is dear is better.” Listen, and 
I will tell you what I sell: one by one. Felt hats and crape veils from 
Chow-Chow, belts and girdles from Ti-Whang, red-bristle f steel, Loo- 
Choo fans, Honan jaspers and crystals, skull-caps from Ting-Wang, 
neck-ties of velvet, nails and spikes from Foo-Chow, horn combs, artifi- 
cial flowers, porcelain cups from Foo-Ching, goddesses of mercy from 
the convents of Kiang-Si, awls from Foo-Chow, with needles, gongs and 
brass bells, Sui-Chow shears, gilt buttons, lamps and almanacs from 
Canton, Koo-chung chop-sticks, Foo-Chow threads of all colours and 
fashions,—and all of the newest,—pomatum, rouge, pearl powder, hair- 
pins, fragrant hair-oil—of the purest, all for the ladies,— and head- 
bands, and golden lily shoe-ties, and flowery paper from Ying Chung 
Chow, and songs for children, and books of amusing dialogues, and 
dramas and printers’ blocks, and masks and mud-images. When child- 
ren see my treasures they are wild with delight. I have not mention- 
ed half of them. No two prices t—no cheating. I wander because I 
cannot rest. I am old, and was never married. I have made a hand- 
some fortune by my business; and now I will buy a wife—rear up a 
family. I care not if they be boys or girls, but I will have my funeral 
rites attended to by numerous descendants. I do not care whether I 
marry a maid or a widow. She shall have golden lilies, § bright eyes, 
and marked eye-brows. She must not cost much ; but here I am, will- 
ing to buy and ready to sell. Here I am in Soo-Chow. I have roamed 
about all the morning and have not sold for the value of a sneeze. If, 

* The Goddess of Mercy. 

t English foreigners are called Hangmao, or red-haired people. 

¢ The signboards of the shops in China have often the inscription, “ No two prices.” 

§ Small feet. 
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good people, you will not avail yourselves of the opportunity, I am off 
to the villages, and will sing another tune. [ Sings. 


Many a year I have followed my trade, 

I was always of honesty made ; 

I left a good name wherever I went ; 

My profit was only three hundred per cent. 

Tol de rol—the knife cuts that is sharp in the blade. 


Mrs. Kwew’s House. 


Mrs. Kwei, Everybody knows I am of an amiable temper, and re- 
ligiously disposed ; but it is impossible to tolerate sucha creature as that. 
She went to the river, she did. I dare say she has not washed two 
garments in half a day, and why has she not come back? 


Enter Yue (singing to herself ). 


I saw a youth beside the river, 

So handsome — handsome — O I never ; 
O could I tell him all iny love, 

Would I not thank the gods above ? 


Mrs, Kwei (seeing her). So, you have come home? 
Yue. Yes, madam, I am here. 
Mrs. Kwei. Yes, here. You have had a long gossip, haven’t you? 
and when tired of your gossiping, here you come. 
Yue. Woe is me! woe is me! 
[She weeps and throws down the clothes. Exit. 


Mrs. Kwei, Was ever such a plague? Clothes flung on the floor, 
and she gone to her room crying. ‘Torment of my life! But you shall 
not torment me much longer. I will get rid of you by some means or 
other. She never enters my house but to prick my eye like a needle. 
What shall I do? Oh, Ul sell her. I'll sell her to some distant town 
or village. Hwa! Hwa! " 

Enter Hwa. 


ffwa. Your servant, madam. 

Mrs. Kwei, Go and find me a Mei-Jin.* Tell him your young mis- 
tress is in the market for marriage — any old fellow will do. He must 
be a stranger. Don’t care about price. Away, away! and come back 
as fast as you can. (Maidservant exit.) Ah, Miss Yue, Miss Yue, a 
step-mother am I? You fancy “a shrimp has no blood.” I’ll show 
you whether “a wasp has a sting.” 


The Foo-Chow Hotel.—Enter Hi. 


Hfi. Travellers and traders all welcome here. They are often very 
quarrelsome, and give no end of trouble. What a convenient hotel is 
mine! just at the end of four cross-roads. I invite strangers ; but when 
they have once been here, they never fail to come again. Clean beds, 
new mats, comfortable rooms, no vermin. I use coverlets instead of 
straw. Excellent table, abundance of rice twice a day ; charge eight 





* A middle man; a matchmaker. 
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cash* a dish; a full meal forty cash. I can detect a rogue, and watch 
him. That young merchant from Foo-Chow has been ill for two days. 
I wonder whether he is better. I must call his servant, and ask. 
Lung! Lung! 

Enter LUNG. 


Lung. What's your pleasure, landlord ? 

/7i, 1 hear that your master is ill. 

Lung. Yes, comfortably ill, landlord ! 

fi, Comfortably ill? what do you mean by that? Illness is usually 
very uncomfortable. But what is his complaint? 

Lung. Why, the other day, having little to do, he must needs go 
strolling about; and what should he see but a pretty girl; and he 
caught the infection of—love sickness, I believe it is called. 

Hi. Love sickness? A very dangerous affair —a fatal disease. Why, 
it leads to the grave. “Go to ten apothecary shops for a remedy, and 
in nine you will find none.” A very fatal disease indeed — incurable! 

Lung. Then we must bestir ourselves without delay. 

ffi, { cannot cure him ; but let us go and comfort him. 


A Room in the Hotel. The Merchant lying on a couch. 


Lung. The landlord, sir, is come to inquire about your health. 

Yo. Ask him in. 

fi. 1 have heard of your illness, sir, tor the last two days. I take 
leave to ask if you are better. 

Yo. Not much amiss — not much amiss, landlord. 

Hi, Remember the old proverb — 


* At home, on parents we depend ; 
Abroad, the landlord is our friend.” 


And I am here to befriend you. Now, tell me your complaint, and I 
will fetch a doctor to cure you. 

Yo. I have not had occupation enough ; that’s my complaint ; so I 
went out for a stroll, saw a beautiful maiden, and came home ill. I 
lost my heart and my head. I was too bewildered to inquire about her. 
I don’t know where she lives. She must be about sixteen. Could I 
but see her, I should get well. Now, it is very uncertain whether I 
shall live or die. 

ffi, Y will learn something about her. I, I will find out her abode. 
Shall I be the match-maker between you ? 

Yo. Do so, kind landlord,— do so, I pray. Saya word in my favour, 
and [I will reward you handsomely, and with something better than 
thanks. 

/fi, Not a word more, not a word more. Take care of your health. 
You must not expose yourself to the open air. 


A Street. 


Hi. O! the little regue! How shall I find her out?—How shall I 
learn if she is betrothed? If she is not, I know what to do; if she is, 
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the affair is ended. Have I not an acquaintance here? To be sure I 
have — my neighbour has a sister-in-law — a widow — she has no child 
—I will go and talk to her. Perhaps we may pass her off on this 
enamoured youth. I'll make the bargain. He will give a hundred. 
pieces of silver. I can manage the matter. He won't find me out; 
and if he do, I know where to hide myself. The old widow will cer- 
tainly be willing. “In muddy water we know not whether we catch a 
trout or a pike —in a clear stream every rat is to be seen.” I will get 
something out of this foolish bookworm. This is the old lady’s door. 
(He knocks.) Open the window, aunt! 


Enter the Widow Kwa. 


Kwa. Fifty-four years old this very day— no child — neither boy nor 
girl! Nobody to whom I can saya word. Life’s evening is come, and 
I am desolate and alone. Who are you? Why, ’tis the landlord — 
come in, come and sit down, uncle. 

Hi. No! I cannot—I must not give you so much trouble. 

Kwa. What do I owe you? do not press me. I will pay you to- 
morrow. 

Hi. Do you think me so shabby? I give credit to others for large 
sums, and should not I trust you for a few cash? 

Kwa. Then what brings you here ? 

ffi, I want to talk to you about a little private affair. I think you 
can help me with your advice. 

Kwa. I shall be delighted if I can serve you. 

ffi, I will tell you all. I have in my house a young fanciful Foo- 
Chow merchant. He walked out the other day, saw a pretty girl on 
the bank of the river — and came home sick. 

Kwa. Love-sick, of course. 

Hii. Yes! he owned it to me, and promised me a hundred ounces of 
silver if I could find out the maiden. 

Kwa. You may make a profitable job of this, uncle. 

Hi. To be sure—to be sure; but it is “hunting a needle in the 
ocean.” Where shall I inquire ? 

“wa. Where indeed ? 

Hi. { have a charming scheme, if you will act your part ? 

Kwa. Are you crazy? An old woman like me! It will not do. 

Hi. Indeed it will: I shall tell him I have found out his beauty. He 
will give me the money. You will be hidden behind the curtain of the 
bridal chair.* He will discover the trick too late to mend it. 

Kwa. Admirable ! 

Hi. You consent, then ? 

Kwa. “1 shall catch the white rabbit that burrows in the moon.” 

Hi, “I shall catch the golden bird that warms itself in the sun.” 


Another Street. 


Fang. This is weary work, but it has brought its reward. Heaven 
has given me prosperity, and I have money enough to marry. I owe 





* The bride is seldom seen by the husband until she leaves the bridal sedan-chair 
in which she is conveyed, with her belongings, to his house, 
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it to my fathers that I should become a father. Really I have neglect- 
ed it too long, and am now getting old. I will waste no more time. I 
will employ a match-maker to find me a wife. 


Enter Hwa. (FANG, in his hurry, runs against her; she cries out.) 


Hwa. What are you about, old fool? Where are your eyes? Can- 
not you see where you are going? You have crushed my foot in your 
stupid carelessness. Oh! how it smarts. 

fang. Forgive me! forgive me! My mind was wandering. Now pray 
don’t be angry. I have gathered together a little money, and was 
thinking about buying a wife. Iwas discomposed. I hope I have not 
hurt you. Pray don’t scold me, pretty one. 

Hfwa. Strange! My young mistress wants to be married. Will you 
come to our house and talk it over with the old lady? 

fang. You little deceiver! Of course your young mistress wants to 
marry an equal. “ Pairs should pair.” She should be the mother of 
a Mandarin’s children. She won’t have an old fellow and a stranger 
like me. 

Hwa. Why, that is the very article that is wanted. I have an odd 
old mistress, who persecutes my young mistress to death and has de- 
termined to get rid of her. An old man and a stranger are the very 
conditions she imposes. Come and talk to the old lady, and the busi- 
ness is settled. 

Fang. Can it be so, my pretty one? If you do not deceive me, what 
a beautiful present I will buy for you in Canton. 

Hwa. Never mind that — follow me. 


Mrs. Kwet’s House. 


Mrs. Kwei. No! I must not forget my religious duties. My lamp 
burns perpetually at Buddha’s shrine. Oh that plague of a girl! I 
must pull out the needle that pricketh mine eye. And that little wretch, 
Hwa, has not come back. , 


Enter Hwa.—Fanc creeps behind her. 


Hwa. Now follow me, sir. What miles I have walked over roads 
and through villages. 

Fang. Spirit of my ancestors help me now! 

Hfwa. Wait an instant, sir. 

Mrs. Kwei. So you have come back? What have you done? Any 
success ? 

Hwa. Admirable! I went from street to street, and I fell upon a 
pedlar from Foo-Chow selling no end of wares. He wanted a wife, 
and here he is. 

Mrs. Kwei. Let him come in. 

Fang. Madam! I have been told that your young lady desires to be 
married. I am come to inform myself about it. Are you willing to 
dispose of her? May I suit you? 

Mrs. Kwei. A pediar from Foo-Chow. No objection: you are the 
man. I do not want to drive a bargain ; give me a few ounces of silver 
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orso. (FANG weighs ten ounces.) There, Hwa; take the money to my 
room, and tell your young mistress to come to me. | Zxit Hwa. 
Hwa (from within). Miss Yue! Miss Yue! Mistress calls you. 


Enter YX, singing. 


When the moon has descended beneath the sea, 
Who cares to look on the azure heaven? 


Mrs. Kwei. Dearest daughter mine, I have just made an auspicious 
match for you. There is an excellent fellow — a pedlar— he lives in 
Foo-Chow —a-fine city. Go with him thither, and all your vexations 
are ended. — 

Yue. Heavens! What do I hear? and from one who calls herself 
my mother. You cannot surely be serious. My heart palpitates with 
fear. Have pity upon me, have pity. Persecute me not from day 
to day. 

Mrs. Kwei. Hoyty-toyty! Ihave issued my commands ; you have 
only to obey. I have secured you against the coming troubles of old 
age. You cannot do better. How can you have the conscience to 
complain? It becomes a man to wish for a wife ; it becomes a maid 
to desire a husband. Where is the girl that does not long to be 
married ? 

fang. Truly! truly! How sensibly you speak. Pairing is the busi- 
ness of life. An intelligent man and a beautiful maid ought to be 
united. I am vigorous, though fifty-three. She shall be wife number 
one, and not a subordinate handmaid. 

Yue. Stupid old ape! You would “ pluck the peach from the wall.” 
You! My eyes are drowned in tears, No, madam ; do not hurry me 
in so serious an affair. Marriage is the great concern of life. In run- 
ning after a pig you would give yourself more trouble. 

Mrs. Kwei. It is my concern; and if I like a square cover fora 
round pan, that may be my fancy. You bold thick-skin, you, to think 
of settling a matrimonial affair. Don’t you know what the sages have 
said —“ Honour and obey your parents.” Now, I require you to obey: 
and, after all, it is a very good match. 

Fang. A very good match indeed. Mandarin ducks are produced in 
pairs *— it is heaven’s ordinance —an excellent match. We shall live 
very happily as husband and wife. Now, do not say no, I pray. 

Yue. I have nothing to say to yov, you ill-bred, foul-mouthed fellow! 
And from you, madam, I ask a little consideration for myself. Is it 
meet to put weeds into porcelain flower-vases? Our ages are unfit ; 
our rank is unequal. Do not ask me to wed such a man! 

Mrs. Kwei, \t is not man, but heaven that settles the marriage des- 
tiny ; and this is settled for you. I have thought it properly over. Dif- 
ference of age — difference of rank — what does it matter if you get a 
good husband ? 

Fang. You are a peony, but I am a hollyhock. Nothing can be more 
sensible than your mother’s advice. 1 am a virtuous man, and fond 


* Mandarin ducks are introduced at marriages as patterns of connubial felicity. 
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of home. I owe nothing for taxes on land or house — indeed, I owe 
nothing to anybody. I am second only to the emperor. 

Yue. Your head is filled with yellow mire ; my step-mother’s heart 
with poison. 

Mrs. Kwei. Have you no reverence for the instructions of the sages, 
that you dare gainsay my word ? 

Fang. You will follow a hundred excellent examples. My age and 
your youth need not interfere with our mutual love. 

Yue. Such an old fellow as you pretending to a young wife ! 

Mrs. Kwei, And you a girl of eighteen presuming to set aside the 
wisdom of four-and-twenty generations! Enough otf this. Will you 
have him or not? 

Yue. Never! Strike me to the earth dead! I will not have him. 

fang. Pray do not answer so positively. 

Mrs. Kwet, Once more — obey before it is too late. 

Yue. Never! Never! 

Fang. But, listen — 

Mrs. Kwei. Hwa! Hwa! drive that rebellious girl into the street! 

[ She is driven out by Hwa. 





A Strect.—Fanc and YUE meet. 


Yue. I have been driven from my home ; shaken off as water-drops 
are shaken from flowers — victim of an old fiend’s hatred — bitten by 
the tooth of a tigress —turned thus into the street. 

Fang. You have been lucky to escape from the fangs of the tigress ; 
it is your good fortune. Of course you will not return. 

Yue. What can I do, houseless, and so young? Yet I cannot aban- 
don my home. Good sir! do not carry me away. 

fang. I cannot bear these hateful words ; why not carry you away? 
I will give you a comfortable home. You shall be my wife. 

Yue. Our ages do not suit. I cannot marry you. 

Fang. Has the marriage-god made a false entry in his register? 

Yue. | know not; but I know that I am wretched. Alas, alas! let 
me die — let me die. . 

fang. That is worse than going or not going. You shall not die. 

Yue. Freedom indeed would be better than death. 

Fang. Come with me to Foo-Chow, and we will discuss the matter. 


Road between Loo Chow and Foo-Chow.—Yo, LUNG, and Coolies carry- 
ing a sedan chair. 


Yo. My dear love! we really want repose. We have travelled 
through the long night to find a resting-place in the morning, and we 
are safely arrived. We may rejoice together that all dangers are pass- 
ed. Heaven consummates marriages, and how happy am I in mind. 
We are all—men and women—created for love, and “a thousand 
miles of distance will not separate the affianced ;” but we have the fe- 
licity of being near to one another. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Sir, we are all of us tired; we must rest a while. This is a 
convenient place. 
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Yo. So be it ; take charge of my horse. 
| Zhe servant obeys, returns, and lies down to sleep. 

Yo (listens). What sound was that? The fragrance of the flower, the 
brightness of the moon,—(/istens again)—that is not the voice of a girl! 
Let me see! 

[ He opens the sedan, pulls out the lady, tears away the marriage veil, 
and discovers the old widow. é 

Yo. Hell and perdition! What has changed my beautiful bride into 
this ugly hag? What is your name? Where did you come from? 
What have you to do with me? 

Kwa. Master mine! do not be angry. Were you not thinking of me 
by night and by day? Did you not swear you were in love with my 
comely face — sick with love ? and here am I to serve you. 

Yo. O that scoundrel of a landlord! The fraud is his —to put upon 
me such a hideous old fright for a wife. You must have been a party 
to his villany, woman! Yes! you “removed the fine pillar, and stuck 
in the foul post.” A pretty affair, a prosperous journey,— heaven ! 

Kwa. Son of mine! Be not in such a rage. If there was any plot, 
you were a party. Depend on it, ’tis a happy destiny. Be resigned, 
turn it to the best account. Are not your’ancestral tables illustrious ? 
Is not your house prosperous ? 

Yo. How could I have dreamed of such treachery. Fool that I 
was, stone-blind fool! I thought I was plucking a flower ; I have 
gathered a toadstool. In the name of all the devils, how did this vile 
old hag get into the marriage chair. I breathe nothing but flames. 
My cheeks are bursting with rage. 

Kwa. How can you be so discourteous? How can you use such un- 
becoming language? It was you who selected me—it was you who 
hired the coolies to bring me here. Did not I see you delighted with 
your bargain? Did not you insist on our departure a thousand times ? 
Did not you pay down a hundred ounces of silver? Do you mean to 
get nothing for your money? 

Yo. She-devil and liar! the image of the widow-demon of hell! Why, 
‘if a child met you in the street, he would fly to the Goddess of Mercy 
and ask her protection against your sorceries ! 

Kwa. Nay! you are unjust. You do not know “the difference be- 
tween a satin robe and a spider.” You have picked up a piece of pure 
silver, and want to throw it away because the impression is a little worn. 
Do you not know that “caps* can be made from the rind of a crooked 
bamboo?” 

Yo. How glibly she talks—a turkey’s gobble! 


“Tf the celestial phoenix sheds her feathers, 
Tis uglier far than is the barn-door hen.” 


Did I owe you a hundred ounces of silver in a previous state of exist- 
ence? I care as little about it as the boy cares for the slate which he 
skits over the surface of the water. Want you? No! you are terribly 
deceived ! 

Kwa. A good hand will win the game at cards; and if I want to 





* The official summer caps of the Mandarins. 
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a 
marry, no doubt I can get a husband ; but I prefer abiding with you. 
We need not separate. “An old hen boiled in wine, and flavoured 
with medicinal drugs, may be very salutary physic.” I recommend it to 
your attention. It may cure your ailments. 

Yo. Impudent wretch! you to talk about love. Men and women 
formed for love —“ Ill-assorted birds will fight in their cage.” And 
you, whose skin is wrinkled like that of a tough old fowl, whose face 
resembles a pig’s liver powered with flour — you— you jaunting about 
love. I am ashamed of you. You should be ten times more ashamed 
of yourself. Old! why my mother is a young girl compared to you! 

Kwa. Young man! it is useless to struggle against destiny. Mar- 
ried we are, and it is the ordinance of heaven. The ancient sages have 
said, “‘Cheapness and goodness do not go together.” I am like old 
ginger, substantial and spicy. You may go forth on your travels to 
trade. I will take care of the house. As to our having sons and 
daughters, that depends on your good fortune and heaven’s will. In 
any case, I shall eat moderately, spend moderately, do your household 
work, and in a few years a heap of silver will be yours. 

Serv. (awaking). A sound sleep is as refreshing as a good dinner. 
What was all that noise, master? You cried out so loudly, I fancied 
there had been some serious accident. What has made you so angry ? 
I am all attention. Halloo! Why your young bride is turned into an 
old woman! Are my brains muddled? What a riddle is this! They 
have sent you the wrong article. Did you mean to buy a cheap bar- 
gain? If it is cheap now, you will find it dear enough ere long. 

Yo. Alas! alas! for wretched me. All the birds of good augury 
have been frightened away by that scoundrel landlord. I will deliver 
myself over to the evil fiend, and weep. Where is my remedy — 
where ? 

Kwa. Now what avails all this anger, husband dear? Take me home 
with you and make the best of it. 

Yo. I boil with rage. Wicked old sorceress! You cheated me of a 
hundred ounces of silver. ‘Take them with you to the infernal regions. 
Yours was indeed an ambitious plot. You devised a hundred schemes 
to entrap me. Now take a cow for your companion and drive her back 
to your native land. Go your way, and I will go mine. Take you 
you home with me? I will rather hand you over to the devil. 

Kwa. Rash man! “You make what is short long, and what is long 
short.” You have not made a bad speculation with your hundred 
ounces. What is the use of raving? You say you hate me. What do 
you get by that? Behave properly. Perhaps I may manage to pro- 
cure for you a beautiful substitute. Be a prudent man and conduct me 
home. It will really much oblige me. “Why add more salt to that 
which is sufficiently seasoned?” It will be only for a few years. 
Death will carry me away, and my spirit shall repay your kindness. 
Grant me this favour, and take me to your home. 

Yo. Begone, begone !— but no! I will take you home —home to 
the rascally landlord. 

Kwa. You will not find him: he has taken to his heels. 

Yo. Well, then, I say again— Go your way, and I will go mine. 

Kwa (weeping). Oh my master! it was you who brought me here. 
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Will you leave me to perish with starvation or freeze with cold? My 
death will be at your door. 

Lung. It will indeed, sir. “He who has no business should find 
business.” “The hen must scratch, though it be in the dirt.” Better 
take the old woman home with you. 

Yo. With me—never! if she go, she must go alone. Fetch my horse. 
I do not travel with her. 

Kwa. I have nowhere else to go. I must follow you. 

Yo. Go, Lung! and look out for an hotel. 


A Chinese Hotel—YV0o enters and throws himself wearied on a sofa. 
Lung. Holloa! Landlord! 


Enter Landlord CuHInc. 


Ching. Your servant, sir! your servant. Plenty of accommodation. 

Yo. Is your hotel a comfortable one? 

Ching. Most comfortable at all hours. A new apartment at your 
service — a beautiful apartment! 

Yo (to Lung). Have you taken care of my horse? 

Ching. Hot water, hot water, boy! Of course the gentleman wants 
to wash. 

Boy. Speedily done, sir! done! 


In the same neighbourhood.—Enter FANG and Yur. 


Fang. Now, my pretty little wife! Have you not got on comfortably 
with your mate? We are far advanced on our homeward way ! 

Yue. Alas! what crime can I have committed in my former exist- 
ence? What heavy crime to be so sorely punished in this? 

Fang. Never mind! Does not the proverb say: “ Poverty rides on 
horseback, nobility comes from the gods.” 

Yue. The matrimonial god must be a blind fool — an undiscerning 
and unrighteous intruder. . 

Fang. All is as it should be. But travelling is wearisome to an old 
man. Only a day’s journey, and I pant like a tired bullock. We must 
find an hotel. Ah! here we are. Landlord! Landlord! 

Ching. Your pleasure, sir! Welcome! 

Fang. We shall stop if your apartments are comfortable. 

Ching. See what a capacious room, You can stow away in it any 
quantity of luggage. 

Fang. Very well! very well! But what are you looking at? 

Ching. I was looking at that young girl, wondering where she was 
going. But what will you have to eat? 

Fang. First a bowl of rice and a plate of beans for the girl. 

[CHING goes out with Yur, but returns immediately. 

Ching. And you, sir! what will you like to eat for yourself ? 

Fimg. Eating second, drinking first. What liqour have you got? 

Ching. Oh, everything drinkable, and all of the best. Han-Lin 
wine, Fan-Sha spirit, Shi-Tsien brandy, Chu-Yeh tipple, Tsan Tau 
arrack 
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Fang. That will do. A twelve and a half cash* cup of the best Shi- 
Tsien. 

Ching. And what for eating? 

Fang. Something good. 

Ching. There are three courses: mountain fawn, rabbit and deer, 
perch, shad and flat fish, pig’s pudding, yellow snails, red crabs, eels, 
frogs, turtle, mutton and chicken. 

Fang. None of these. 

Ching. Second course: hog’s belly, beans, curds, and cabbage, pig’s 
kidneys, dough cakes, sheep’s belly, stewed fish and vegetable soup. 

Fang. No! nothing of these. 

Ching. Third course, and all ready on the table: fresh shrimps, raw 
snails, bruised shrimps, eels, cockles, beans, leeks, mustard plant, gar- 
den and field snails fried, and 

Fang. Stop there ; field snails. 

Ching. A large dish, or a small one? 

Fang. What’s the cost? 

Ching. A large plate eight, a small one four cash. 

Fang. A large one, then. 

Ching. Boy! boy! the gentleman takes a twelve and a half cash 
measure of Shi-Tsien, and an eight cash plate of fried field snails. 

Waiter. Ready, sir! ready. 

fang (eating). Excellent snails. . 

Ching. I know they are ; no better eating. Fried with fat and red 
rice, done to turn; such a fragrant smell, and such a delicious taste ; 
crack the shells and suck them, your tongue will retain the flavour for 
days. 

fang. Braggadocio! 

Ching. No! Ido not brag. I ama lover of the truth. Was not 
drinking a capital invention? 

fang. In truth it was. 

Ching. Then we agree. 

Fang. We will enjoy it together. 

Ching. Shut the door, boy! shut the door! take care of the fire, and 
away. 





[Zhey sit down together to their wine. Fanc sings, and CHING 
joins in the chorus. 


In the jolly old times of the classics, they say, 

The angel Loo Sung got thrice drunk in a day! 

Wine was made for the sages by Loo and by Lung, 
And was sweetened with spices by Father Tae Kung. 
He drank like a hero — !ike me — or like you, 

And he bravely marched out and a fierce tiger slew. 
King Yang went a hunting, and thirsty, he cried, 

“ Who will find me a tavern where wine is supplied ?” 
And ashepherd boy said, “ There’s the Almond-flower house,” 
Where he took all his courtiers to hold a carouse : 
And the court-poet chanted in glory and glee, 
Inspired with the wine of the Almond-flower tree. 

Old Wang he got drunk as a host, or a guest, 





* Five cash make a farthing. 
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Fragrant wine from the east, fragrant wine from the west ; 
And his dear merry wife poured out glass after glass, 
Amidst pretty lasses the prettiest lass. 
With his drinking and debts he got ragged and bare, 
But cared not a cash if the wine cup was there. 
Kwei Hi was an empress all-honoured in song, 
To walk in her footsteps you cannot do wrong. 
She drank till her cheeks were like peonies red, 
And blindly she dropt on her bosom her head ; 
And the emperor laughed till he recled in his chair, 
For wine was the goddess of jollity there. 
The spring has its beauties, the morn loves the flowers, 
They creep up the lattice as creep on the hours. 
The winds shake the trees, and the leaves all decay, 
The rich and the noble like clouds pass away ; 
And honours and glories, they shift like the weather, 
And man and the moonshine are clouded together. 
Let’s drink then — I’m drunk — O excellent wine ! 
Let me sleep and get rid of these wanderings of mine! 


Another Apartment of the Hotel. 


Yue. Wicked, wicked step-mother! who hunted me from my home. 
Existence is intolerable. I will endure it no more. Here is a beam. 
Society shall no longer laugh at my humiliation. 

[She mounts a chair, takes off her belt, adjusts it to her neck, and is 
Sastening it to the beam. 


Enter Kwa. 


Kwa. What are you about? Stop! Young girl! Listen to an old 
woman. What do you mean; Why are you crying? Don’t be foolish. 
Tell your mother. Perhaps I can help you; but don’t cry. Sit down 
with me, and let me hear your story. Tell me all. 

Yue. Mine is too sad a story to tell ; don’t ask me to tell it. Mine 
is a sad fate. I lost my parents early. I hate my step-mother. She 
is terribly brutal, every day she persecuted me. I bore it all in silence, 
wretched as I was; and then, to get rid of me, she married me toa 
stranger, sent me to a strange country, and my heart is breaking. 

Kwa. Does nobody give you rice? Have you no home? 

Yue. Alas, mother! man marries as he will ; woman is given in mar- 
riage without her will. They say it is the ordinance of heaven. I 
should not care for being sent to a distant province. It might be my 
duty to go; but I am young, and they have married me to an ugly old 
pedlar. I have no one to comfort me ; so I determined to hang myself 
on this beam. Why, mother, did you interfere? It was an unkindly 
act. No one cares whether I live or die ; and I wish to escape from 
the world’s scorn. 

Kwa. Now don’t cry. You must not destroy yourself. Perhaps I 
can help you with a little friendly advice. You won’t go to a distance? 
You dislike this old man? You do not object to marry ? 

Yue. I care not for distance. I would cross the sea ; I would fly to 
the clouds ; but I am very young, and I dread the future. 

Kwa. You don’t want to marry this old fellow! Well, I have thought 
of an escape for you. There is a young merchant here. Cannot I 
be the match-maker? Cannot we bring together the mandarin ducks ? 
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Yue. Oh, do not betray me, mother! We shall be found out, and I 
shall be ruined. 

Kwa. Trust to me, trust to your mother ; I will find out a way. 

Yue. But if you fail, the old man will discover all. Let me die! It 
is better I should die. 

Kwa. Leave it to me to manage. Don’t be alarmed. 

Yue. But this young merchant! What brought him here? 

Kwa. Now listen patiently, and I will tell you all. This young gen- 
tleman is from the province of Foo-Kien. Yo is his name. He is of 
an opulent family. He is an honourable merchant, and trades with 
Soo-Chow and Han-Kow. He had business to settle for his mother, 
and was stopping at an inn in Foo-Chow. He walked out one day by 
the river side, and there he saw a charming girl washing clothes. Her 
beauty was greater than that of the Goddess of Mercy. He became 
enamoured, so that he could neither eat nor sleep. Night and day he 
thought of her charms ; but he was not able to discover her abode. He 
fell ill ; was indeed sick unto death. The landlord wheedled his secret 
out of him, and promised to discover the maiden. The youth did not 
dream of any treachery. He applied to me, and we contrived together 
to get a hundred ounces of silver out of the love-lorn youth — to betray 
him ; and it was settled that I should take the place of the beautiful 
girl. I was placed in the marriage-chair, and after a night’s journey we 
arrived at this spot. He managed to see my face, and broke out into a 
tempest of rage, and said he would take me back to the place whence 
Icame. I did my best to pacify him ; and now do not you think I may 
exchange myself for you? I care nothing about my old life. I will risk 
it for you. Now you have heard the whole truth, for I would not de- 
ceive you, poor thing! 

Yue. Why it was I— it was I who was washing clothes in the river. 
It must have been I that he saw. 

Kwa. Were you the beautiful girl that he saw? Charming! I will 
introduce him, and he shall answer for himself. 

Yue. Oh, thanks, thanks, good mother! 

Kwa (calling loudly at the door). Master! master! come_ hither. 
Quick! quick! 

Yo. Still awake —still troubling me! Be quiet. 

Kwa. Good news! good news! I promised you a fair substitute. 
Come and see her, and tell me if you like her. 

Yo. Heavens! why that is the maiden I saw by the river side. In- 
deed it is she. 

Yue. Heavens! why that is the youth I met by the river. Indeed it 
is he. 

Both. Blessed meeting ! 

Yo. Soitis. “We wear out our iron soles in travelling in the endeavour 
to find what we stumble on by accident.” How divine are heaven’s 
destines, and here is my happy destiny fulfilled. We thought of one 
another with sorrow. We meet one another with joy. But from whence, 
good mother did the lady come? 

Kwa. You shall hear her history. She was born in this province. 
Her step-mother hated her, treated her cruelly, sold her and married 
her to a vile old pedlar, whom she utterly detests. I found her bent 
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on self-destruction, and I saved her just at the moment when she was 
accomplishing the deed. I learnt her history and the adventure at the 
water side. Is she not the maiden with whom you fell in love? 

Yo. She is indeed — she is — but what is to be done ? 

Kwa. Did I not promise you a beautiful substitute? But be not so 
impatient. Youth is wont to be impetuous, but you proceed much too 
fast. Somebody else must be consulted. What say you, my daughter? 
Shall your mother act as match-maker. Are you willing to wed this 
youth? 

Yue. I place myself in your hands. 

‘wa. What did the old fellow pay for you ? 

Yue. Ten ounces of silver! 

Kwa. Ten ounces of silver?—the beggarly miser! Ten ounces— 
why, old as I am, my master paid a hundred ounces. Ten ounces for 
one so yonng and beautiful. Oh the cheat! Far too little? <A dis- 
honest bargain! You have been vilely wronged. Off with your bridal 
dress and don mine! 

Both. Deign to receive our reverent prostrations. 

Kwa. No! not here. The floor is too dirty. 

Both, What thanks we owe you—far too many to repay in this 
world ; but we will take them into another world. There you shall 
hear our thankful vows. 

Kwa. There is no time now for talk. There is yet much to be done. 
You must be gone. We shall be getting into the morning — it is too 
dark now to distinguish a ghost from a man. We must settle matters 
before the dawn of day, or our plans will be thwarted, and regret will 





come too late. [ Zhe women change their garments. 
Both. Away, then, away ! [Axeunt. 


Kwa. Blunder upon blunder. The stage is clear, the actors have 
left. My new husband has gone to bed. I shall creep in and join him. 
‘ [ £xit. 
Another Apartment.—Before dawn of day. 


Fang. What can have come over the woman! So furious last night, 
so complacent now. To be sure I was rather fuddled and hardly knew 
how I got to bed. Did I dream of a hand which, instead of being soft 
as silk, was hard as a saw? What odd fancies trouble us! Well! well! 
the light is breaking. I must gather together my belongings and pre- 
pare for our journey. (/Z rises, and calls out.) Landlord! The bill! 
the bill! I will leave the money on the table. 

Ching. An auspicious journey to you. 


Enter Kwa, closely veiled. 
.Fang. Now, my pretty one! mount your mule! 


On the Road —Enter FANG and Kwa. 


Fang, Tol de rol! tol de rol! What strange, changeable creatures 
you women are. Last night you scolded me like a fiend, and then you 
came to me like an angel. It cannot have been your soft hand that I 
imagined in my dreams —it was as rough as the hide of an old cow. 
I was, to say the truth, a little muddled. We have not come very far, 
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and I am dreadfully tired —out of breath. Let us stop a little, and 
then proceed. (Kwa coughs.) What a cough! It sounds like the 
cough of an old woman. What does this mean? (He pulls off the 
marriage veil.) The devil! the devil! who are you? 

Kwa. Your bride. 

Fang. The devil! my last night’s companion! Am I mad? Have 
I lost my hearing? You old wretch, where have you hidden the beau- 
tiful girl that I bought, and how came you here? 

Kwa. Never mind—never mind—it is a very pretty story. A 
rogue in jail would burst his chains if he only heard it. You are sad 
villains — you people of Foo-Kien — and _ you are a rogue and a cheat. 
It is not worth my while to say I hate you; and you are not worth a 
quarrel. 





A Mandarin’s Yamun (tribunal of justice). 
Enter Fane, dragging in Kwa. 
Fang. Justice! Justice! 
Enter Magistrate Kwan. 


Kwan. What means all this riot? Here is the magistrate: what is 
your complaint? Let me hear the truth, and I will do you justice. 

Fang. 1 purchased a beautiful girl at Foo-Chow ; last night she was 
changed into a woman devil. She called me a rogue and a cheat: how 
could I restrain my rage? There she is. Inquire into the case: com- 
pel her to confess her wickedness. 

Kwa. Honourable sir, he pours out his abuse, from which I implore 
your worship to turn aside. He is as sore as an ulcer, and there is a 
cancer on his tongue. Yesterday, I became his wife, and now he wants 
to cast me away. Ask him what he paid for me ; and say whether for 
ten ounces of silver he could buy a beauty to vie with the Goddess of 
the Moon. ° 

Kwan. Is it so? Did you only pay ten ounces for your wife? And 
you yourself say it was for a beautiful girl. Where is your proof? 
Where is your contract? You “pay half a tael* for a grave, and ex- 
pect statues of men and horses” into the bargain.f You give little, 
and ask for much. You are self-condemned. 

Fang. There is no sun in heaven. I breathe under water. I dis- 
solve into dew. Suffocation stops my speech. A pale and sour shad- 
dock is given me for a golden-honeyed orange. 

Kwa. Who is the orange? Who is the shaddock? Nay; we are 
well-suited —like pencil and inkstone}; why should they be separat- 
ed? Better not be obstinate. Everybody says “you have been in the 
brewery, as the froth of the yeast is on your face.” Repentance comes 
too late—I am yours, and you are mine. 

Kwan, You are a wicked old rogue. Where were you born? Your 
mouth is full of lies. I will take care of you, good mother. Let him 
maltreat you if he dare. I will protect you, and call him to account. 





* Three shillings and fourpenca 
t The tombs of the opulent are decorated with statues of men and horses. 
¢ These are sold together in China. 
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“Bad money may be paid for bad merchandise.” No more blustering. 
You cannot repudiate the woman. Is she not your wife? 

Fang. No. 

Kwan. No! Where are your witnesses? 

Fang. I have none. 

Kwan. Of course not! It is clear you are an old liar. Send the 
vagabond to the district magistrate. (FANG russ away.) He has fled, 
has he? Filed ina fright. Ah! ha! | Axeunt omnes. 








Macmillan’s Magazine. 
S 


GERALDINE AND I. 





“Di te, Damasippe, dezeque 
Verum ob consilium donent tonsore.” 


I nave talked with her often in noon-day heat, 
We have walk’d under wintry skies, 

Her voice is the dearest voice, and sweet 
Is the light in her gentle eyes ; 

It is bliss in the silent woods, among 
Gay crowds, or in any place 

To mould her mind, to gaze in her young 

Confiding face. 


For ever may roses divinely blow, 
And wine-dark pansies charm 

By that prim box path where I felt the glow 
Of her dimpled, trusting arm, 

And the sweep of her silk as she turn’d and smiled 
A smile of coral and pearls ; 

The breeze was in love with the darling child, 

And coax’d her curls. 


She show’d me her ferns and woodbine sprays, 
Foxglove and jasmine stars, 

A mist of blue in the beds, a blaze 
Of red in the celadon jars: 
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And velvety bees in convolvolus bells, 
And roses of bountiful Spring. 
But I said—“ Though roses and bees have spells, 
They have thorn and sting.” 


She show’d me ripe peaches behind a net 
As fine as her veil, and fat 
Gold fish a-gape, who lazily met 
For her crumbs —I grudged them that! 
A squirrel, and rabbits with long lop ears, 
And guinea-pigs — tortoise-shell, wee — 
And I told her that eloquent truth inheres 
In all we see. 


I lifted her doe by its lops, said I, 

“Even here deep meaning lies,— 
Why have squirrels such ample tails, and why 

Have rabbits such prominent eyes?” 
She smiled and said, as she twirl’d her veil, 

“For some nice little cause, no doubt — 
If you lift a guinea-pig up by the tail 

His eyes drop out!” 
FREDERICK LOCKER. 





Anthony Trollope. 


PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 





CHAPTER Xx. 
THE DEBATE ON THE BALLOT. 


Puineas took his seat in the House with a consciousness of much in- 
ward trepidation of heart on that night of the ballot debate. After 
leaving Lord Chiltern he went down to his club and dined alone. Three 
or four men came and spoke to him ; but he could not talk to them at 
his ease, nor did he quite know what they were saying to him. He was 
going to do something which he longed to achieve, but the very idea of 
which, now that it was so near to him, was a terror to him. To be in 
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the House and not to speak would, to his thinking, be a disgraceful 
failure. Indeed, he could not continue to keep his seat unless he spoke. 
He had been put there that he might speak. He would speak. Of course 
he would speak. Had he not already been conspicuous almost as a boy 
orator? And yet, at this moment he did not know whether he was eating 
mutton or beef, or who was standing opposite to him and talking to him, 
so much was he in dread of the ordeal which he had prepared for him- 
self. As he went down to the House after dinner, he almost made up 
his mind that it would be a good thing to leave London by one of the 
night mail trains. He felt himself to be stiff and stilted as he walked, 
and that his clothes were uneasy to him. When he turned into West- 
minster Hall he regretted more keenly than ever he had done that he 
had seceded from the keeping of Mr. Low. He could, he thought, have 
spoken very well in court, and would there have learned that self-con- 
fidence which now failed him so terribly. It was, however, too late to 
think of that. He could only go in and take his seat. 

He went in and took his seat, and the chamber seemed to him to be 
mysteriously large, as though benches were crowded over benches, and 
galleries over galleries. He had been long enough in the House to 
have lost the original awe inspired by the Speaker and the clerks of the 
House, by the row of Ministers, and by the unequalled importance of 
the place. On ordinary occasions he could saunter in and out, and 
whisper at his ease to a neighbour. But on this occasion he went di- 
rect to the bench on which he ordinarily sat, and began at once to re- 
hearse to himself his speech. He had in truth been doing this all day, 
in spite of the effort that he had made to rid himself of all memory of 
the occasion. He had been collecting the heads of his speech while 
Mr. Low had been talking to him, and refreshing his quotations in the 
presence of Lord Chiltern and the dumb-bells. He had taxed his 
memory and his intellect with various tasks, which, as he feared, would 
not adjust themselves one with another. He had learned the headings 
of his speech,—so that one heading might follow the other, and nothing 
be forgotten. And he had learned verbatim the words which he in- 
tended to utter under each heading,—with a hope that if any one com- 
pact part should be destroyed or injured in its compactness by treach- 
ery of memory, or by the course of the debate, each other compact part 
might be there in its entirety, ready for use ;—or at least so many of 
the compact parts as treachery of memory and the accidents of the de- 
bate might leave to him; so that his speech might be like a vessel, 
watertight in its various compartments, that would float by the buoy- 
ancy of its stern and bow, even though the hold should be waterlogged. 
But ‘this use of his composed words, even though he should be able to 
carry it through, would not complete his work ;— for it would be his 
duty to answer in some sort those who had gone before him, and in 
order to do this he must be able to insert, without any pre-arrangement 
of words or ideas, little intercalatory parts between those compact 
masses of argument with which he had been occupying himself for many 
laborious hours. As he looked round upon the House and perceived 
that everything was dim before him, that all his original awe of the 
House had returned, and with it a present quaking fear that made him 
feel the pulsations of his own heart, be became painfully aware that the 
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task he had prepared for himself was too great. He should, on this 
the occasion of his rising to his maiden legs, have either prepared for 
himself a short general speech, which could indeed have done little for 
his credit in the House, but which might have served to carry off the 
novelty of the thing, and have introduced him to the sound of his own 
voice within those walls,—or he should have trusted to what his wit 
and spirit would produce for him on the spur of the moment, and not 
have burdened himself with a huge exercise of memory. During the 
presentation of a few petitions he tried to repeat to himself the first of 
his compact parts,— a compact part on which, as it might certainly be 
brought into use let the debate have gone as it might, he had expended 
great care. He had flattered himself that there was something of real 
strength in his words as he repeated them to himself in the comfortable 
seclusion of his own room, and he had made them so ready to his 
tongue that he thought it to be impossible that he should forget even 
an intonation. Now he found that he could not remember the first 
phrases without unloosing and looking at a small roll of paper which 
he held furtively in his hand. What was the good of looking at it? 
He would forget it again in the next moment. He had intended to 
satisiy the most eager of his friends, and to astound his opponents. As 
it was, no one would be satisfied — and none astounded but they who 
had trusted in him. 

The debate began, and if the leisure afforded by a long and tedious 
speech could have served him, he might have had leisure enough. He 
tricd at first to follow all that this advocate for the ballot might say, 
boping thence to acquire the impetus of strong interest ; but he soon 
wearied of the work, and began to long that the speech might be ended, 
although the period of his own martyrdom would thereby be brought 
neirer to him. At half-past seven so many members had deserted their 
seats, that Phineas began to think that he might be saved all further 
pains by a “count out.’ He reckoned the members present and found 
that they were below the mystic forty,— first by two, then by four, by 
five, by seven, and at one time by eleven. It was not for him to ask 
the Speaker to count the House, but he wondered that no one else 
should do so. And yet, as the idea of this termination to the night’s 
work came upon him, and as he thought of his lost labour, he almost 
took courage again,— almost dreaded rather than wished for the inter- 
ference of some malicious member. But there was no malicious mem- 
ber then present, or else it was known that Lords of the Treasury and 
Lords of the Admiralty would flock in during the Speaker's ponderous 
counting,— and thus the slow length of the ballot iover’s verbosity was 
permitied to evolve itself without interruption. At eight o’clock he 
had completed his catalogue of illustrations, and immediately Mr. 
Monk rose from the Treasury bench to explain the grounds on 
which the Government must decline to support the motion before the 
House. 

Phineas was aware that Mr. Monk intended to speak, and was aware 
also that his speech would be very short. “ My idea is,” he had said 
to Phineas, “ that every man possessed of the franchise should dare to 
have and to express a political opinion of his own ;— that otherwise the 
franchise is not worth having ; and that men will learn that when all so 
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dare, no evil can come from such daring. As the ballot would make 
any courage of that kind unnecessary, I dislike the ballot. I shall con- 
fine myself to that, and leave the illustration to younger debaters.’ 
Phineas also had been informed that Mr. Turnbull would reply to Mr. 
Monk, with the purpose of crushing Mr. Monk into dust, and Phineas 
had prepared his speech with something of an intention of subsequently 
crushing Mr. Turnbull. He knew, however, that he could not com- 
mand his opportunity. There was the chapter of accidents to which 
he must accommodate himself ; but such had been his programme for 
the evening. 

Mr. Monk made his speech,— and though he was short, he was very 
fiery and energetic. Quick as lightning words of wrath and scorn flew 
from him, in which he painted the cowardice, the meanness, the false- 
hood of the ballot. “ ‘The ballot-box,” he said, “was the grave of all 
true political opinion.” Though he spoke hardly for ten minutes, he 
seemed to say more than enough, ten times enough, to slaughter the ar- 
gument of the former speaker. At every hot word as it fell, Phineas 
was driven to regret that a paragraph of his own was taken away from 
him, and that his choicest morsels of standing ground were being cut 
from under his feet. When Mr. Monk sat down, Phineas felt that Mr. 
Monk had said all that he, Phineas Finn, had intended to say. 

Then Mr. Turnbull rose slowly from the bench below the gangway. 
With a speaker so freqnent and so famous as Mr. Turnbull no hurry is 
‘necessary. He is sure to have his opportunity. The Speaker’s eye is 
ever travelling to the accustomed spots. Mr. ‘Turnbull rose slowly and 
began his oration very mildly. “There was nothing,” he said, “that 
he admired so much as the poetic imagery and the high-flown sentiment 
of his right honourable friend the member for West Bromwich,”— Mr. 
Monk sat for West Bromwich,—* unless it were the stubborn facts and 
unanswered arguments of his honourable friend who had brought for- 
ward this motion.” ‘Then Mr. Turnbull proceeded after his fashion to 
crush Mr. Monk. He was very prosaic, very clear both in voice and 
language, very harsh, and very unscrupulous. He and Mr. Monk had 
been joined together in politics for over twenty years ;— but one would 
have thought, from Mr. Turnbull’s words, that they had been the bit- 
terest of enemies. Mr. Monk was taunted with his office, taunted with 
his desertion of the liberal party, taunted with his ambition,— and 
taunted with his lack of ambition. “I once thought,” said Mr. Turn- 
bull,—* nay, not long ago I thought, that he and I would have fought 
this battle for the people, shoulder to shoulder, and knee to knee ;— 
but he has preferred that the knee next to his own shall wear a garter. 
and that the shoulder which supports him shall be decked with a blue 
ribbon,— as shoulders, I presume, are decked in those closet confer- 
ences which are called Cabinets.” 

Just after this, while Mr. Turnbull was still going on with a variety 
of illustrations drawn from the United States, Barrington Erle stepped 
across the benches up to the place where Phineas was sitting, and 
whispered a few words into his ear. “ Bonteen is prepared to answer 
Turnbull, and wishes to do it. I told him that I thought you should 
have the opportunity, if you wish it.” Phineas was not ready with a 
reply to Erle at the spur of the moment. “Somebody told me,” 
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continued Erle, “that you had said that you would like to speak to- 
night.” 

“So I did,” said Phineas. 

“Shall I tell Bonteen that you will do it.” 

The chamber seemed to swim round before our hero’s eyes. Mr. 
Turnbull was still going on with his clear, loud, unpleasant voice, but 
there was no knowing how long he might go on. Upon Phineas, if he 
should now consent, might devolve the duty, within ten minutes, within 
three minutes, of rising there before a full House to defend his great 
friend, Mr. Monk, from a gross personal attack. Was it fit that such a 
novice as he should undertake such a work as that? Were he to do so, 
all that speech which he had prepared, with its various self-floating 
parts, must go for nothing. The task was exactly that which, of all 
tasks, he would best like to have accomplished, and to have accom- 
plished well. But if he should fail! And he felt that he would fail. 
For such work a man should have all his senses about him,— his full! 
courage, perfect confidence, something almost approaching to comtempt 
for listening opponents, and nothing of fear in regard to listening 
friends. He should be as a cock in his own farmyard, master of all 
the circumstances around him. But Phineas Finn had not even as ye 
heard the sound of his own voice in that room. At this moment, so 
confused was he, that he did not know where sat Mr. Mildmay, and 
where Mr. Daubeny. All was confused, and there arose as it were a 
sound of waters in his ears, and a feeling as of a great hell around him. 
“T had rather wait,” he said at last. “ Bonteen had better reply.” Bar- 
rington Erle looked into his face, and then stepping back across the 
benches, told Mr. Bonteen that the opportunity was his. 

Mr. Turnbull continued speaking quite long enough to give poor 
Phineas time for repentance ; but repentance was of no use. He had 
decided against himself, and his decision could not be reversed. He 
would have left the House, only it seemed to him that had he done so 
every one would look at him. He drew his hat down over his eyes, 
and remained in his place, hating Mr. Bonteen, hating Barrington Erle, 
hating Mr. Turnbull,— but hating no one so much as he hated himself. 
He had disgraced himself for ever, and could never recover the occa- 
sion which he had lost. 

Mr. Bonteen’s speech was in no way remarkable. Mr. Monk, he 
said, had done the State good service by adding his wisdom and patri- 
otism to the Cabinet. The sort of argument which Mr. Bonteen used 
to prove that a man who has gained credit as a legislator should in pro 
cess of time become a member of the executive, is trite and common, 
and was not used by Mr. Bonteen with any special force. Mr. Bonteen 
was glib of tongue, and possessed that familiarity with the place which 
poor Phineas had lacked so sorely. There was one moment, however, 
which was terrible to Phineas. As soon as Mr. Bonteen had shown 
the purpose for which he was on his legs, Mr. Monk looked round at 
Phineas, as though in reproach. He had expected that this work should 
fall into the hands of one who would perform it with more warmth of 
heart than could be expected from Mr. Bonteen. When Mr. Bonteen 
ceased, two or three other short speeches were made, and members 
fired off their little guns. Phineas having lost so great an opportunity, 
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would not now consent to accept one that should be comparatively val- 
ueless. Then there came a division. ‘The motion was lost by a large 
majority,— by any number you might choose to name, as Phineas had 
said to Lord Brentford ; but in that there was no triumph to the poor 
wretch who had failed through fear, and who was now a coward in his 
own esteem. 

He left the House alone, carefully avoiding all speech with any one. 
As he came out he had seen Laurence Fitzgibbon in the lobby, but he 
had gone out without pausing a moment, so that he might avoid his 
friend. And when he was out in Palace Yard, where was he to go next? 
He looked at his watch, and found that it was just ten. He did not 
dare to go to his club, and it was impossible for him to go home and to 
bed. He was very miserable, and nothing would comfort him but sym- 
pathy? Was there any one who would listen to his abuse of himself, 
and would then answer him with kindly apologies for his own weakness. 
Mrs. Bunce would do it if she knew how, but sympathy from Mrs. 
Bunce would hardly avail. There was but one person in the world to 
whom he could tell his own humiliation with any hope of comfort, and 
that person was Lady Laura Kennedy. Sympathy from any man would 
have been distasteful to him. He had thought for a moment of fling- 
ing himself at Mr. Monk’s feet and telling all his weakness ;— but he 
could not have endured pity even from Mr. Monk. It was not to be 
endured from any man. 

He thought that Lady Laura Kennedy would be at home, and proba- 
bly alone. He knew, at any rate, that he might be allowed to knock 
at her door,even at that hour. He had left Mr. Kennedy in the House, 
and there he would probably remain for the next hour. There was no 
man more constant than Mr. Kennedy in seeing the work of the day,— 
or of the night,—to its end. So Phineas walked up Victoria Street, 
and from thence into Grosvenor Place, and knocked at Lady Laura’s 
door. “Yes; Lady Laura was at home ; and alone.” He was shown 
up into the drawing-room, and there he found Lady Laura waiting for 
her husband. 

“So the great debate is over,” she said, with as much of irony as she 
knew how to throw into the epithet. 

“Ves ; it is over.” 

“ And what have they done,— those leviathans of the people?” 

Then Phineas told her what was the majority. 

“Ts there anything the matter with you, Mr. Finn?” she said, look- 
ing at him suddenly. “ Are you not well?” 

“Yes ; I am very well.” 

“Will you not sit down? There is something wrong, I know. What 
is it?” 

“T have simply been the greatest idiot, the greatest coward, the most 
awkward ass that ever lived!” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T do not know why I should come to tell you of it at this hour at 
night, but I have come that I might tell you. Probably because there 
is no one else in the whole world who would not laugh at me.” 

“ At any rate, I shall not laugh at you,” said Lady Laura. 

“ But you will despise me.” 

“That I am sure I shall not do.” 
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“You cannot help it. I despise myself. For years I have placed 
before myself the ambition of speaking in the House of Commons ;— 
for years I have been thinking whether there would ever come to me 
an opportunity of making myself heard in that assembly, which I con- 
sider to be the first in the world. To-day the opportunity has been of- 
fered to me,—and, though the motion was nothing, the opportunity was 
great. ‘The subject was one on which I was thoroughly prepared. The 
manner in which I was summoned was most flattering to me. I was 
especially called on to perform a task which was most congenial to my 
feelings ;— and I declined because I was afraid.” 

“You had thought too much about it, my friend,” said Lady Laura. 

“Too much or too little, what does it matter?” replied Phineas, in 
despair. “ There is the fact. I could not doit. Do you remember 
the story of Conachar in the ‘Fair Maid of Perth ;’"—how his heart 
refused to give him blood enough to fight? He had been suckled with 
the milk of a timid creature, and, though he could die, there was none 
of the strength of manhood in him. It is about the same thing with 
me, I take it.” 

“TI do not think you are at all like Conachar,” said Lady Laura. 

“T am equally disgraced, and I must perish after the same fashion. 
I shall apply for the Chiltern Hundreds in a day or two.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” said Lady Laura, getting up 
from her chair and coming towards him. “You shail not leave this 
room till you have promised me that you will do nothing of the kind. 
I do not know as yet what has occurred to-night ; but I do know that 
that modesty which has kept you silent is more often a grace than a 
disgrace.” 

This was the kind of sympathy which he wanted. She drew her chair 
nearer to him, and then he explained to her as accurately as he could 
what had taken place in the House on this evening,— how he had pre- 
pared his speech, how he had felt that his preparation was vain, how 
he perceived from the course of the debate that if he spoke at all his 
speech must be very different from what he had first intended ; how he 
had declined to take upon himself a task which seemed to require so 
close a knowledge of the ways of the House and of the temper of the 
men, as the defence of such a man as Mr. Monk. In accusing himself 
he, unconsciously, excused himself, and his excuse, in Lady Laura’s ears, 
was more valid than his accusation. . 

“ And you would give it all up for that?” she said. 

“Yes ; I think I ought.” 

“T have very little doubt but that you were right in allowing Mr. 
Bonteen to undertake such a task. I should simply explain to Mr. 
Monk that you felt too keen an interest in his welfare to stand up as 
an untried member in his defence. It is not, I think, the work for a 
man who is not at home in the House. I am sure Mr. Monk will feel 
this, and I am quite certain that Mr. Kennedy will think that you have 
been right.” 

“T do not care what Mr. Kennedy may think.” 

“Why do you say that, Mr. Finn? That is not courteous.” 

“Simply because I care so much what Mr. Kennedy’s wife may 
think. Your opinion is all in all to me,— only that I know you are too 
kind to me.” 
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“He would not be too kind to you. He is never too kind to any 
one. He is justice itself.” 

Phineas, as he heard the tones of her voice, could not but feel that 
there was in Lady Laura’s words some thing of an accusation against 
her husband. 

“T hate justice,” said Phineas. “I know that justice would condemn 
me. But love and friendship know nothing of justice. The value of 
love is that it overlooks faults, and forgives even crimes.” 

“JT, at any rate,” said Lady Laura, “will forgive the crime of your 
silence in the House. My strong belief in your success will not be in 
the least affected by what you tell me of your failure to-night. You 
must await another opportunity ; and, if possible, you should be less 
anxious as to your own performance. ‘There is Violet.” As Lady 
Laura spoke the last words, there was a sound of a carriage stopping 
in the street, and the front door was immediately opened. “She is 
staying here, but has been dining with her uncle, Admiral - Effingham.” 
Then Violet Effingham entered the room, rolled up in pretty white furs, 
and silk cloaks, and lace shawls. “ Here is Mr. Finn, come to tell us 
of the debate about the ballot.” 

“T don’t care twopence about the ballot,” said Violet, as she put out 
her hand to Phineas. “Are we going to have a new iron fleet built? 
That’s the question.” 

“Sir Simeon has come out strong to-night,” said Lady Laura. 

“There is no political question of any importance except the 
question of the iron fleet,” said Violet. “I am quite sure of that, 
and so, if Mr. Finn can tell me nothing about the iron fleet, I'll go 
to bed.” 

“Mr. Kennedy will tell you everything when he comes home,” said 
Phineas. 

“Oh, Mr. Kennedy! Mr. Kennedy never tells one anything. I 
doubt whether Mr. Kennedy thinks that any woman knows the mean- 
ing of the British Constitution.” 

“Do you know what it means, Violet,’ asked Lady Laura. 

“To be sure I do. It is liberty to growl about the iron fleet, or the 
ballot, or the taxes, or the peers, or the bishops,— or anything else, ex- 
cept the House of Commons. That’s the British Constitution. Good- 
night, Mr. Finn.” 

. “What a beautiful creature she is!” said Phineas. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Lady Laura. 

“ And full of wit and grace and pleasantness. I do not wonder at 
your brother’s choice.” 

It will be remembered that this was said on the day before Lord 
Chiltern had made his offer for the third time. 

“ Poor Oswald! he does not know as yet that she is in town.” 

After that Phineas went, not wishing to await the return of Mr. Ken- 
nedy. He had felt that Violet Effingham had come into the room just 
in time to remedy a great difficulty. He did not wish to speak of his 
love to a married woman,— to the wife of the man who called him 
friend,— to a woman who he felt sure would have rebuked him. But 
he could hardly have restrained himself had not Miss Effingham been 
there. 
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But as he went home he thought more of Miss Effingham than he 
did of Lady Laura ; and I think that the voice of Miss Effingham had 
done alinost as much towards comforting him as had the kindness of 
the other. 

At any rate, he had been comforted. 


CHAPTER XXL 
“DO BE PUNCTUAL.” 


On the very morning after his failure in the House of Commons, when 
Phineas was reading in the Telegraph,—he took the Telegraph not 
from choice but for economy,— the words of that debate which he had 
heard and in which he should have taken part, a most unwelcome visit 
was paid to him. It was near eleven, and the breakfast things were 
still on the table. He was at this time on a Committee of the House 
with reference to the use of potted peas in the army and navy, at which 
he had sat once,—at a preliminary meeting,—and in reference to 
which he had already resolved that as he had failed so frightfully in 
debate, he would certainly do his cuty to the utmost in the more easy 
but infinitely more tedious work of the Committee Room. The Com- 
mittee met at twelve, and he intended to walk down to the Reform 
Club, and then to the House. He had just completed his reading of 
the debate and of the leaders in the Telegraph on the subject. He 
had told himself how little the writer of the article knew about Mr. 
Turnbull, how little about Mr. Monk, and how little about the people, 
—such being his own ideas as to the qualifications of the writer of 
that leading article——and was about to start. But Mrs. Bunce ar- 
rested him by telling him that there was a man below who wanted to 
see him. 

“What sort of a man, Mrs. Bunce ?” 

“He ain’t a gentleman, sir.” 

“Did he give his name ?” 

“He did not, sir; but I know it’s about money. I know the ways of 
them so well. I’ve seen this one’s face before somewhere.” 

“You had better show him up,” said Phineas. He knew well the 
business on which the man was come. The man wanted money for 
that bill which Laurence Fitzgibbon had sent afloat, and which Phineas 
had endorsed. Phineas had never as yet fallen so deeply into troubles 
of money as to make it necessary that he need refuse himself to any 
callers on that score, and he did not choose to do sc now. Neverthe- 
less he most heartily wished that he had left his lodgings for the club 
before the manhad come. This was not the first he had heard of the bill 
being overdue and unpaid. The bill had been brought to him noted a 
month since, and then he had simply told the youth who brought it that 
he would see Mr. Fitzgibbon and have the matter settled. He had 
spoken to his friend Laurence, and Laurence had simply assured him 
that all should be made right in two days,—or, at furthest, by the end 
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of a week. Since that time he had observed that his friend had been 
somewhat shy of speaking to him when no others were with them. 
Phineas would not have alluded to the bill had he and Laurence been 
alone together ; but he had been quick enough to guess from his friend’s 
manner that the matter was not settled. Now, no doubt, serious trouble 
was about to commence. 

The visitor was a little man with grey hair and a white cravat, some 
sixty years of age, dressed in black, with a very decent hat,— which, on 
entering the rocm, he at once put down on the nearest chair,— with 
reference to whom, any judge on the subject would have concurred at 
first sight in the decision pronounced by Mrs. Bunce, though none but 
a judge very well used to sift the causes of his own conclusions could 
have given the reasons for that early decision. “He ain’t a gentleman,” 
Mrs. Bunce had said. And the man certainly was not a gentleman. 
The old man in the white cravat was very neatly dressed, and carried 
himself without any of that humility which betrays one class of uncerti- 
fied aspirants to gentility, or of that assumed arrogance which is at once 
fatal to another class. But, nevertheless, Mrs. Bunce had seen ata 
glance that,he was not a gentleman,— had seen, moreover, that such a 
man could have come only upon one mission. She was right there too. 
This visitor had come about money. 

“ About this bill, Mr. Finn,” said the visitor, proceeding to take out 
of his breast coat-pocket a rather large leathern case, as he advanced 
up towards the fire. “My name is Clarkson, Mr. Finn. If I may ven- 
ture so far, I’ll take a chair.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Clarkson,” said Phineas, getting up and pointing to 
a seat. 

“'Thankye, Mr. Finn, thankye. We shall be more comfortable doing 
business sitting, shan’t we?” Whereupon the horrid little man drew 
himself close into the fire, and spreading out his leathern case upon his 
knees, began to turn over one suspicious bit of paper after another, as 
though he were uncertain in what part of his portfolio lay this identical 
bit which he was seeking. He seemed to be quite at home, and to feel 
that there was no ground whatever for hurry in such comfortable quar- 
ters. Phineas hated him at once,—with a hatred altogether uncon- 
nected with the difficulty which his friend Fitzgibbon had brought 
upon him. , 

“Here it is,” said Mr. Clarkson at last, “Oh, dear me, dear me! 
the third of November, and here we are in March! I didn’t think it 
was so bad as this ;—I didn’t indeed. This is very bad,—very bad! 
And for Parliament gents, too, who should be more punctual than any- 
body, because of the privilege. Shouldn’t they now, Mr.- Finn?” 

“ All men should be punctual, I suppose,” said Phineas. 

“Of course they should ; of course they should. I always say to 
my gents, ‘ Be punctual, and I’ll do anything for you.’ But, perhaps, 
Mr. Finn, you can hand me a cheque for this amount, and then you and 
I will begin square.” 

“Indeed I cannot, Mr. Clarkson.” 

“ Not hand me a cheque for it!” 

“Upon my word, no.” 

“That’s very bad ;—very bad indeed. Then I suppose I must take 
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the half, and renew for the remainder, though I don’t like it ;—I don’t 
indeed.” 

“T can pay no part of that bill, Mr. Clarkson.” 

“ Pay no part of it!” and Mr. Clarkson, in order that he might the 
better express his surprise, arrested his hand in the very act of poking 
his host’s fire. 

“If you'll allow me, I'll manage the fire,” said Phineas, putting out 
his hand for the poker. 

But Mr. Clarkson was fond of poking fires, and would not surrender 
the poker. “Pay no part of it!” he said again, holding the poker 
away from Phineas in his left hand. “Don’t say that, Mr. Finn. 
Pray don’t say that. Don’t drive me to be severe. I don’t like to be 
severe with my gents. I’ll do anything, Mr. Finn, if you'll only be 
punctual.” 

“The fact is, Mr. Clarkson, I have never had one penny of con- 
sideration for that bill, and ¥ 

“Oh, Mr. Finn! oh, Mr. Finn!” and then Mr. Clarkson had his 
will of the fire. 

“T never had one penny of consideration for that bill,” continued 
Phineas. “Ofcourse I don’t deny my responsibility.” 

“No, Mr. Finn; you can’t deny that. Here it is ;—Phineas Finn ; 
—and everybody knows you, because you’re a Parliament gent.” 

“T don’t deny it. But I had no reason to suppose that I should be 
called upon for the money when I accommodated my friend, Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon, and I have not got it. ‘Thatis the long and the short of it. I 
must see him and take care that arrangements are made.” 

“ Arrangements !”’ 

“Yes, arrangements forsettling the bill.” 

“He hasn’t got the money, Mr. Finn. You know that as well as I 
do.” 

“T know nothing about it, Mr. Clarkson.” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Finn ; you know ; you know.” 

“T tell you I know nothing about it,” said Phineas, waxing angry. 

“As to Mr. Fitzgibbon, he’s the pleasantest gent that ever lived. 
Isn’t he now? I’ve know’d him these ten years. I don't suppose that 
for ten years I’ve been without his name in my pocket. But, bless you, 
Mr. Finn, there’s an end to everything. I shouldn't have looked at 
this bit of paper if it hadn’t been for your signature. Of course not. 
You’re just beginning, and it’s natural you should want a little help. 
You'll find me always ready, if you'll only be punctual.” 

“T tell you again, sir, that I never had a shilling out of that for my- 
self, and do not want any such help.” Here Mr. Clarkson smiled 
sweetly. “I gave my name to my friend simply to oblige him.” 

“T like you Irish gents because you do hang together so close,” said 
Mr. Clarkson. 

“Simply to oblige him,” continued Phineas. “ As I said before, I 
know that I am responsible ; but, as I said before also, I have not the 
means of taking up that bill. I will see Mr. Fitzgibbon, and let you 
know what we propose to do.” Then Phineas got up from his seat and 
took his hat. It was full time that he should go down to his Commit- 
tee. But Mr. Clarkson did not get up from his seat. “I’m afraid I 
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must ask you to leave me now, Mr. Clarkson, as I have business down 
at the House.” 

“ Dusiness at the House never presses, Mr. Finn,” said Mr. Clarkson. 
“That's the best of Parliament. I’ve known Parliament gents this 
thirty years and more. Would you believe it,— I’ve had a Prime Min- 
isters name in that portfolio ; that I have; and a Lord Chancellor's ; 
that I have ;— and an Archbishop’s too. I know what Parliament is, 
Mr. Finn. Come, come ; don’t put me off with Parliament.” 

There he sat before the fire with his pouch open before him, and 
Phineas had no power of moving him. Could Phineas have paid him 
the money which was manifestly due to him on the bill, the man would 
of course have gone; but failing in that, Phineas could not turn him 
out. There was a black cloud on the young member’s brow, and great 
anger at his heart,—against Fitzgibbon rather than against the man 
who was sitting there before him. “Sir,” he said, “it is really impera- 
tive that I should go. I am pledged to an appointment at the House 
at twelve, and it wants now only a quarter. I regret that your inter- 
view with me should be so unsatisfactory, but I can only promise you 
that I will see Mr. Fitzgibbon.” 

“ And when shall I call again, Mr. Finn?” 

“ Perhaps I had better write to you,” said Phineas. 

“Oh dear no,” said, Mr. Clarkson. “I should much prefer to look 
in. Looking in is always best. We can get to understand one another 
in that way. Letme see. I daresay you're not particular. Suppose 
I say Sunday morning.” 

“ Really, I could not see you on Sunday morning, Mr. Clarkson.” 

“Parliament gents ain’t generally particular,—’specially not among 
the Catholics,” pleaded Mr. Clarkson. ° 

“T am always engaged on Sundays,” said Phineas. 

“Suppose we say Monday,—or Tuesday. Tuesday morning at 
eleven. And do be punctual, Mr. Finn. At Tuesday morning I'll 
come, and then no doubt I shall find you ready.” Whereupon Mr. 
Clarkson slowly put up his bills within his portfolio, and then, before 
Phineas knew where he was, had warmly shaken that poor dismayed 
member of Parliament by the hand. “Only do be punctual, Mr. Finn,” 
he said, as he made his way down the stairs. 

It was now twelve, and Phineas rushed off to a cab. He was in such 
a fervour of rage and misery that he could hardly think of his position, 
or what he had better do, till he got into the Committee room ; and 
when there he could think of nothing else. He intended to go deeply 
into the question of potted peas, holding an equal balance between the 
assailed Government officers on the one hand, and the advocates of the 
potted peas on the other. The potters of the peas, who wanted to sell 
their article to the Crown, declared that an extensive,— perhaps we 
may say, an unlimited,— use of the article would save the whole army 
and navy from the scourges of scurvy, dyspepsia, and rheumatism, 
would be the best safeguard against typhus and other fevers, and would 
be an invaluable aid in all other maladies to which soldiers and sailors 
are peculiarly subject. The peas in question were grown on a large 
scale in Holstein, and their growth had been fostered with the special 
object of doing good to the British army and navy. ‘The peas were so 
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cheap that there would be a great saving in money,— and it really had 
seemed to many that the officials of the Horse Guards and the Admi- 
ralty had been actuated by some fiendish desire to deprive their men of 
salutary fresh vegetables, simply because they were of foreign growth. 
But the officials of the War Office and the Admiralty declared that the 
potted peas in question were hardly fit for swine. The motion for the 
Committee had been made by a gentleman of the opposition, and 
Phineas had been put upon it as an independent member. He had 
resolved to give to it all his mind, and, as far as he was concerned, to 
reach a just decision, in which there should be no favour shown to the 
Government side. New brooms are proverbial for thorough work, and 
in this Committee work Phineas was as yet a new broom. But unfor- 
tunately, on this day his mind was so harassed that he could hardly 
understand what was going on. It did not, perhaps, much signify, as 
the witnesses examined were altogether agricultural. They only proved 
the production of peas in Holstein,—a fact as to which Phineas had 
no doubt. The proof was naturally slow, as the evidence was given in 
German, and had to be translated into English. And the work of the 
day was much impeded by a certain member who unfortunately spoke 
German, who seemed to be fond of speaking German before his breth- 
ren of the Committee, and who was curious as to agriculture in Holstein 
generally. The chairman did not understand German, and there was 
a difficulty in checking this gentleman, and in making him understand 
that his questions were not relevant to the issue. 

Phineas could not keep his mind during the whole afternoon from 
the subject of his misfortune. What should he do if this horrid man 
came to him once or twice a week? He certainly did owe the man the 
money. He must admit that to himself. The man no doubt was a 
dishonest knave who had discounted the bill probably at fifty per cent. ; 
but, nevertheless, Phineas had made himself legally responsible for the 
amount. The privilege of the House prohibited him from arrest. He 
thought of that very often, but the thought only made him the more un- 
happy. Would it not be said, and might it not be said truly, that he 
had incurred this responsibility——a responsibility which he was alto- 
gether unequal to answer,—because he was so protected? He did feel 
that a certain consciousness of his privilege had been present to him 
when he put his name across the paper, and that there had been dis- 
honesty in that very consciousness. And of what service would his 
privilege be to him, if this man could harass every hour of his life ? 
The man was to be with him again in a day or two, and when the ap- 
pointment had been proposed, he, Phineas, had not dared to negative 
it. And how was he to escape? As for paying the bill, that with him 
was altogether impossible. ‘The man had told him,—and he had be- 
lieved the man,— that payment by Fitzgibbon was out of the question. 
And yet Fitzgibbon was the son of a peer, whereas he was only the son 
of a country doctor! Of course Fitzgibbon must make some effort,— 
some great effort,— and have the thing settled. Alas, alas! He knew 
enough of the world already to feel that the hope was vain. 

He went down from the Committee room into the House, and he 
dined at the House, and remained there until eight or nine at night ; 
but Fitzgibbon did not come. He then went to the Reform Club, but 
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he was not there. Both at the club and in the House many men spoke 
to him about the debate of the previous night, expressing surprise that 
he had not spoken,— making him more and more wretched. He saw 
Mr. Monk, but Mr. Monk was walking arm in arm with his colleague, 
Mr. Palliser, and Phineas could do no more than just speak to them. 
He thought that Mr. Monk’s nod of recognition was very cold. That 
might be fancy, but it certainly was a fact that Mr. Monk only nodded 
to him. He would tell Mr. Monk the truth, and then, if Mr. Monk 
chose to quarrel with him, he at any rate would take no step to renew 
their friendship. 

From the Reform Club he went to the Shakspeare, a smaller club to 
which Fitzgibbon belonged,— and of which Phineas much wished to 
become a member,— and to which he knew that his friend resorted 
when he wished to enjoy himself thoroughly, and to be at ease in his 
inn. Men at the Shakspeare could do as they pleased. There were 
no politics there, no fashion, no stiffness, and no rules,— so men said ; 
but that was hardly true. Everybody called everybody by his Christian 
name, and members smoked all over the house. They who did not 
belong to the Shakspeare thought it an Elysium upon earth ; and they 
who did, believed it to be among Pandemoniums the most pleasant. 
Phineas called at the Shakspeare, and was told by the porter that Mr. 
Fitzgibbon was up stairs. He was shown into the strangers’ room, and 
in five minutes his friend came down to him. 

“T want you to come down to the Reform with me,” said Phineas. 

“ By jingo, my dear fellow, I’m in the middle of a rubber of whist.” 

“There has been a man with me about that bill.” 

“What ;—Clarkson ?” 

“Yes, Clarkson,” said Phineas. 

“Don’t mind him,” said Fitzgibbon. 

“That’s nonsense. How am I to help minding him. I must mind 
him. He is coming to me again on Tuesday morning.” 

“Don’t see him.” | 

“ How can I help seeing him?” 

“ Make them say you’re not at home.” 

“He has made an appointment. He has told me that he'll never 
leave me alone. He'll be the death of me if this is not settled.” 

“Tt shall be settled, my dear fellow. I'll see about it. I'll see about 
it and write youa line. You must excuse me now, because those fel- 
lows are waiting. I'll have it all arranged.” 

Again as Phineas went home he thoroughly wished that he had not 
seceded from Mr. Low. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


LADY BALDOCK AT HOME, 


AxouT the middle of March Lady Baldock came up from Baddingham 
to London, coerced into doing so, as Violet Effingham declared, in 
thorough opposition to all her own tastes, by the known wishes of her 
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friends and relatives. Her friends and relatives, so Miss Effingham 
insinuated, were unanimous in wishing that Lady Baldock should re- 
main at Baddingham Park, and therefore,— that wish having been indis- 
creetly expressed,— she had put herself to great inconvenience, and had 
come to London in March. “Gustavus will go mad,” said Violet to 
Lady Laura. The Gustavus in question was the Lord Baldock of the 
present generation, Miss Effingham’s Lady Baldock being the peer’s 
mother. “Why does not Lord Baldock take a house himself?” asked 
Lady Laura. “Don't you know, my dear,” Violet answered, “ how 
much we Baddingham people think of money? We don’t like being 
vexed and driven mad, but even that is better than keeping up two 
households.” As regarded Violet, the injury arising from Lady Bal- 
dock’s early migration was very great, for she was thus compelled to 
move from Grosvenor Place to Lady Baldock’s house in Berkeley 
Square. “As you are so fond of being in London, Augusta and I have 
made up our minds to come up before Easter,” Lady Baldock had 
written to her. 

“T shall go to her now,” Violet had said to her friend, “because I 
have not quite made up my mind as to what I will do for the future.” 

“ Marry Oswald, and be your own mistress.” 

“T mean to be my own mistress without marrying Oswald, though I 
don’t see my way quite clearly as yet. I think I shall set up a little 
house of my own, and let the world say what it pleases. I suppose 
they couldn’t make me out to be a lunatic.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if they were to try,” said Lady Laura. 

“ They could not prevent me in any other way. But I am in the 
dark as yet, and so I shall be obedient and go to my aunt.” 

Miss Effingham went to Berkeley Square, and Phineas Finn was in- 
troduced to Lady Baldock. He had been often in Grosvenor Place, 
and had seen Violet frequently. Mr. Kennedy gave periodical dinners, 
—once a week,— to which everybody went who could get an invita- 
tion; and Phineas had been a guest more than once. Indeed, in 
spite of his miseries he had taken to dining out a good deal, and was 
popular as an eater of dinners. He could talk when wanted, and did 
not talk too much, was pleasant in manners and appearance, and had 
already achieved a certain recognised position in London life. Of those 
who knew him intimately, not one in twenty were aware from whence 
he came, what was his parentage, or what his means of living. He 
was amember of Parliament, a friend of Mr. Kennedy’s, was intimate 
with Mr. Monk, th@ugh an Irishman did not as a rule herd with other 
Irishmen, and was the right sort of person to have at your house. 
Some people said he was a cousin of Lord Brentford’s, and others de- 
clared that he was Lord Chiltern’s earliest friend. There he was, how- 
ever, with a position gained, and even Lady Baldock asked him to her 
house. 

Lady Baldock had evenings. People went to her house, and stood 
about the room and on the stairs, talked to each other for half an hour, 
and went away. In these March days there was no crowding, but still 
there were always enough of people there to show that Lady Baldock 
was successful. Why people should have gone to Lady Baldock’s I 
cannot explain ;— but there are houses to which people go without any 
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reason. Phineas received a little card asking him to go, and he always 
went. 

“TI think you like my friend, Mr. Finn,”-Lady Laura said to Miss 
Effingham, after the first of these evenings. 

“Yes, Ido. I like him decidedly.” 

“SodolI. I should hardly have thought that you would have taken 
a fancy to him.” 

“T hardly know what you call taking a fancy,” said Violet. “I am 
not quite sure I like to be told that I have taken a fancy for a young 
man.” 

“T mean no offence, my dear.” 

“Of course you don’t. But, to speak truth, I think I have rather 
taken a fancy to him. ‘There is just enough of him, but not too much. 
I don’t mean materially,— in regard to his inches ; but as to his mental 
belongings. I hate a stupid man who can’t talk to me, and I hate a 
clever man who talks me down. I don’t like a man who is too lazy to 
make any effort to shine ; but I particularly dislike the man who is al- 
ways striving for effect. I abominate a humble man, but yet I love to 
perceive that a man acknowledges the superiority of my sex, and youth, 
and all that kind of thing.” 

“ You want to be flattered without plain flattery.” 

“Of course I do. A man who would tell me that I am pretty, unless 
he is over seventy, ought to be kicked out of the room. But a man 
who can’t show me that he thinks me so without saying a word about 
it, is a lout. Now in all those matters, your friend, Mr. Finn, seems to 
know what he is about. In other words, he makes himself pleasant, 
and, therefore, one is glad to see him.” 

“T suppose you do not mean to fall in love with him ?” 

“Not that I know of, my dear. But when I do, I’ll be sure to give 
you notice.” 

I fear that there was more of earnestness in Lady Laura’s last ques- 
tion than Miss Effingham had supposed. She had declared to herself 
over and over again that she had never been in love with Phineas 
Finn. She had acknowledged to herself, before Mr. Kennedy had 
asked her hand in marriage, that there had been danger,—that she 
could have learned to love the man if such love would not have been 
ruinous to her,— that the romance of such a passion would have been 
pleasant to her. She had gone farther than this, and had said to her- 
self that she would have given way to that romance, and would have 
been ready to accept such love if offered to her, had she not put it out 
of her own power to marry a poor man by her generosity to her brother. 
Then she had thrust the thing aside, and had clearly understood,— 
she thought that she had clearly understood,— that life for her must be 
a matter of business. Was it not the case with nine out of every ten 
among mankind, with nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thou- 
sand, that life must be a matter of business and not of romance? Of 
course she could not marry Mr. Finn, knowing, as she did, that neither 
of them had a shilling. Of all men in the world she esteemed Mr. 
Kennedy the most, and when these thoughts were passing through her 
mind, she was well aware that he would ask her to be his wife. Had 
she not resolved that she would accept the offer, she would not have 
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gone to Loughlinter. Having put aside all romance as unfitted to her 
life, she could, she thought, do her duty as Mr. Kennedy’s wife. She 
would teach herself to love him. Nay,—she had taught herself to 
love him. She was at any rate so sure of her own heart that she would 
never give her husband cause to rue the confidence he placed in her. 
And yet there was something sore within her when she thought that 
Phineas Finn was becoming fond of Violet Effingham. 

It was Lady Baldock’s second evening, and Phineas came to the 
house at about eleven o’clock. At this time he had encountered a 
second and a third interview with Mr. Clarkson, and had already failed 
in obtaining any word of comfort from Laurence Fitzgibbon about the 
bill. It was clear enough now that Laurence felt that they were both 
made safe by their privilege, and that Mr. Clarkson should be treated 
as you treat the organ-grinders. They are a nuisance and must be en- 
dured. But the nuisance is not so great but what you can live in com- 
fort,— if only you are not too sore as to the annoyance. “ My dear 
fellow,” Laurence had said to him, “I have had Clarkson almost living 
in my rooms. He used io drink nearly a pint of sherry a day for me, 
All I looked to was that I didn’t live there at the same time. If you 
wish it I'll send in the sherry.” This was very bad, and Phineas tried 
to quarrel with his friend ; but he found that it was difficult to quarrel 
with Laurence Fitzgibbon. . 

But though on this side Phineas was very miserable, on another 
side he had obtained great comfort. Mr. Monk and he were better 
friends than ever. “As to what Turnbull says about me in the 
House,” Mr. Monk had said, laughing ; “he and I understand each 
other perfectly. I should like to see you on your legs, but it is just 
as well, perhaps, that you have deferred it. We shall have the real 
question on immediately after Easter, and then you'll have plenty of 
opportunities.” Phineas had explained how he had attempted, how 
he had failed, and how he had suffered ;—and Mr. Monk had been 
generous in his sympathy. “I know all about it,” said he, “and have 
gone through it all myself. The more respect you feel for the House, 
the more satisfaction you will have in addressing it when you have 
mastered this difficulty.” 

The first person who spoke to Phineas at Lady Baldock’s was Miss 
Fitzgibbon, Laurence’s sister. Aspasia Fitzgibbon was a warm 
woman as regarded money, and as she was moreover a most discreet 
spinster, she was made welcome by Lady Baldock, in spite of the 
well-known iniquities of her male relatives. “Mr. Finn,’ said she, 
“how d’ye do? I want to say a word to ye. Just come here into the 
corner.” Phineas, not knowing how to escape, did retreat into the 
corner with Miss Fitzgibbon. “Tell me now, Mr. Finn ;—have ye 
been lending money to Laurence?” 

“No; I have lent him no money,” said Phineas, much astonished 
by the question. 

“Don't. That's my advice to ye. Don’t. On any other matter 
Larrence is the best creature in the world,—but he’s bad to lend 
money to. You ain't in any hobble with him, then?” 

“Well ;—nothing to speak of. What makes you ask?” 

“Then you are ina hobble? Dear, dear! I never saw such a man 
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as Larrence ;—never. Good-bye. I wouldn't do it again, if I were 
you ;—that’s all.” Then Miss Fitzgibbon came out of the corner and 
made her way downstairs. 

Phineas immediately afterwards came across Miss Effingham. “I 
did not know,” said she, “that you and the divine Aspasia were such 
close allies.” 

“We are the dearest friends in the world, but she has taken my 
breath away now.” 

“ May a body be told how she has done that?” Violet asked. 

“Well, no; I’m afraid not, even though the body be Miss Effing- 
ham. It was a profound secret ;—really a secret concerning a third 
person, and she began about it just as though she were speaking about 
the weather!” 

“How charming! I do so like her. You haven't heard, have you, 
that Mr. Ratler proposed to her the other day.” 

“No!” 

“ But he did ;—at least, so she tells everybody. She said she’d take 
him if he would promise to get her brother’s salary doubled.” 

“ Did she tell you?” 

“No; not me. And of course I don’t believe a word of it. I sup- 
pose Barrington Erle made up the story. Are you going out of town 
next week, Mr. Finn?” The week next to this was Easter-week. “I 
heard you were going into Northamptonshire.” 

“From Lady Laura?” 

“Yes ;—from Lady Laura.” 

“TI intend to spend three days with Lord Chiltern at Willingford. 
It is an old promise. I am going to ride his horses,—that is, if I am 
able to ride them.” 

“’Take care what you are about, Mr. Finn ;—they say his horses are 
so dangerous!” 

“I'm rather good at falling, I flatter myself.” 

“T know that Lord Chiltern rides anything he can sit, so long as it 
is some animal that nobody else will ride. It was always so with 
him. He is so odd; is he not?” 

Phineas knew, of course, that Lord Chiltern had more than once 
asked Violet Effingham to be his wife,— and he believed that she, from 
her intimacy with Lady Laura, must know that he knew it. He had 
also heard Lady Laura express a very strong wish that, in spite of 
these refusals, Violet might even yet become her brother's wife. And 
Phineas also knew that Violet Effingham was becoming, in his own 
estimation, the most charming woman of his acquaintance. How was 
he to talk to her about Lord Chiltern? 

“ He is odd,” said Phineas ; “ but he is an excellent fellow,— whom 
his father altogether misunderstands.” 

“ Exactly,—just so; I am so glad to hear you say that,— you who 
have never had the misfortune to have anything to do with a bad set. 
Why don’t you tell Lord Brentford? Lord Brentford would listen to 
you.” 

“To me?” 

“Yes ;— of course he would,— for you are just the link that is want- 
ing. You are Chiltern’s intimate friend, and you are also the friend of 
big-wigs and Cabinet Ministers.” 
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“Lord Brentford would put me down at once if I spoke to him on 
such a subject.” 

“Tam sure he would not. You are too big to be put down, and no 
man can really dislike to hear his son well spoken of by those who are 
well spoken of themselves. Won’t you try, Mr. Finn?” Phineas said 
that he would think of it,—that he would try if any fit opportunity 
could be found. “Of course you know how intimate I have been with 
the Standishes,” said Violet ; “that Laura is to me a sister, and that 
Oswald used to be almost a brother.” 

“Why do not you speak to Lord Brentford ;—you, who are his fa- 
vourite?” 

“There are reasons, Mr. Finn, Besides, how can any girl come 
forward and say that she knows the disposition of anyman? You can 
live with Lord Chiltern, and see what he is made of, and know his 
thoughts, and learn what is good in him, and also what is bad. After 
all, how is any girl really to know anything of a man’s life?” 

“If I can do anything, Miss Effingham, I will,” said Phineas. 

“ And then we shall all of us be so grateful to you,” said Violet, with 
her sweetest smile. 

Phineas, retreating from this conversation, stood for a while alone, 
thinking of it. Had she spoken thus of Lord Chiltern because she did 
love him or because she did not? And the sweet commendations 
which had fallen from her lips upon him,— him, Phineas Finn,— were 
they compatible with anything like a growing partiality for himself, or 
were they incompatible with any such feeling? Had he most reason 
to be comforted or to be discomfited by what had taken place? It 
seemed hardly possible to his imagination that Violet Effingham should 
love such a nobody as he. And yet he had had fair evidence that one 
standing as high in the world as Violet Effingham would fain have loved 
him could she have followed the dictates of her heart. He had 
trembled when he had first resolved to declare his passion to Lady 
Laura,— fearing that she would scorn him as being presumptuous. But 
there had been no cause for such fear as that. He had declared his 
love, and she had not thought him to be presumptuous. That now was 
ages ago,— eight months since ; and Lady Laura had become a married 
woman. Since he had become so warmly alive to the charms of Violet 
Effingham he had determined, with stern propriety, that a passion for a 
married woman was disgraceful. Such love was in itself a sin, even 
though it was accompanied by the severest forbearance and the most 
rigid propriety of conduct. No;— Lady Laura had done wisely to 
check the growing feeling of partiality which she had admitted ; and 
now that she was married, he would be as wise as she. It was clear to 
him that, as regarded his own heart, the way was open to him for a new 
enterprise. But what if he were to fail again, and be told by Violet, 
when he declared his love, that she had just engaged herself to Lord 
Chiltern ! 

“What were you and Violet talking about so eagerly?” said Lady 
Laura to him, with a smile that, in its approach to laughter, almost 
betrayed its mistress. 

“We were talking about your brother.” 

“You are going to him, are you not?” 
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“Yes ;—I leave London on Sunday night ;— but only for a day or 
two.” 

“ Has he any chance there, do you think?” 

“What, with Miss Effingham ?” . 

“Yes ;—with Violet. Sometimes I think she loves him.” . 

“How can I say? In such a matter you can judge better than I can 
do. One woman with reference to another can draw the line between 
love and friendship. She certainly likes Lord Chiltern.” 

“Oh, I believe she loves him. I do indeed. But she fears him. 
She does not quite understand how much there is of tenderness with 
that assumed ferocity. And Oswald is so strange, so unwise, so impol- 
itic, that though he loves her better than all the world beside, he will 
not sacrifice even a turn of a word to win her. When he asks her to 
marry him, he almost flies at her throat, as an angry debtor who applies 
for instant payment. Tell him, Mr. Finn, never to give it over ;— and 
teach him that he should be soft with her. ‘Tel! him, also, that in her 
heart she likes him. One woman, as you say, knows another woman ; 
and I am certain he would win her if he would only be gentle with 
her.” Then again, before they parted, Lady Laura told him that this 
marriage was the dearest wish of her heart, and that there would be no 
end to her gratitude if Phineas could do anything to promote it. All 
which again made our hero unhappy. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
SUNDAY IN GROSVENOR PLACE, 


Mr. KENNEDY, though he was a most scrupulously attentive member of 
Parliament, was a man very punctual to hours and rules in his own 
house,— and liked that his wife should be as punctual as himself. Lady 
Laura, who in marrying him had firmly resolved that she would do her 
duty to him in all ways, even though the ways might sometimes be 
painful,— and had been perhaps more punctilious in this respect than 
she might have been had she loved him heartily,— was not perhaps 
quite so fond of accurate regularity as her husband ; and thus, by this 
time, certain habits of his had become rather bonds than habits to her. 
He always had prayers at nine, and breakfasted at a quarter past nine, 
let the hours on the night before have been as late as they might before 
the time for rest had come. After breakfast he would open his letters 
in his study, but he liked her to be with him, and desired to discuss 
with her every application he got from a constituent. He had his pri- 
vate secretary in a room apart, but he thought that everything should 
be filtered to his private secretary through his wife. He was very 
anxious that she herself should superintend the accounts of their own 
private expenditure, and had taken some trouble to teach her an excel- 
lent mode of book-keeping. He had recommended to her a certain 
course of reading,—which was pleasant enough ; ladies like to receive 
such recommendations ; but Mr. Kennedy, having drawn out the course, 
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seemed to expect that his wife should read the books he had named, 
and, worse still, that she should read them in the time he had allocated 
for the work. This, I think, was tyranny. Then the Sundays became 
very wearisome to Lady Laura. Going to church twice, she had learnt, 
would be a part of her duty ; and though in her father’s household at- 
tendance at church had never been very strict, she had made up her 
mind to this cheerfully. But Mr. Kennedy expected also that he and 
she should always dine together on Sundays, that there should be no 
guests, and that there should be no evening company. After all, the 
demand was not very severe, but yet she found that it operated inju- 
riously upon her comfort. The Sundays were very wearisome to her, 
and made her feel that her lord and master was — her lord and master. 
She made an effort or two to escape, but the efforts were all in vain. 
He never spoke a cross word toher. He never gave a stern command. 
But yet he had his way. “I won't say that reading a novel on a Sun- 
day is a sin,” he said ; “ but we must at any rate admit that it is a mat- 
ter on which men disagree, that many of the best of men are against 
such occupation on Sunday, and that to abstain is to be on the safe 
side.” So the novels were put away, and Sunday afternoon with the 
long evening became rather a stumbling-block to Lady Laura. 

Those two hours, moreover, with her husband in the morning became 
very wearisome to her. At first she had declared that it would be her 
greatest ambition to help her husband in his work, and she had read 
all the letters from the MacNabs and MacFies, asking to be made 
gaugers and landing-waiters, with an assumed interest. But the work 
palled upon her very quickly. Her quick intellect discovered soon 
that there was nothing in it which she really did. It was all form and 
verbiage, and pretence at business. Her husband went through it all 
with the utmost patience, reading every word, giving orders as to every 
detail, and conscientiously doing that which he conceived he had un- 
dertaken to do. But Lady Laura wanted to meddle with high politics, 
to discuss reform bills, to insist on putting up Mr. This and in putting 
down my Lord That. Why should she waste her time in doing that 
which the lad in the next room, who was called a private secretary, 
could do as well? 

Still she would obey. Let the task be as hard as it might, she 
would obey. If he counselled her to do this or that, she would follow 
his counsel,—because she owed him so much. If she had accepted 
the half of all his wealth without loving him, she owed him the more on 
that account. But she knew,—she could not but know,—that her 
intellect was brighter than his ; and might it not be possible for her to 
lead him? Then she made efforts to lead her husband, and found 
that he was as stiffnecked as an ox. Mr. Kennedy was not, perhaps, 
a clever man; but he was a man who knew his own way, and who 
intended to keep it. 

“T have got a headache, Robert,” she said to him one Sunday after 
luncheon. “TI think I will not go to church this afternoon.” 

“It is not serious, I hope.” 

“Oh dear no. Don’t you know how one feels sometimes that one 
has got a head; and when that is the case one’s armchair is the best 
place.” 

13 
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“T am not sure of that,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

“If I went to church I should not attend,” said Lady Laura. 

“The fresh air would do you more good than anything else, and we 
could walk across the park.” 

“Thank you ;—I won’t go out again to-day.” This she said with 
something almost of crossness in her manner, and Mr. Kennedy went 
to the afiernoon service by himself. 

Lady Laura when she was left alone began to think of her position. 
She was not more than four or five months married, and she was_be- 
coming very tired of her life. Was it not also true that she was be- 
coming tired of her husband? She had twice told Phineas Finn that 
of all men in the world she esteemed Mr. Kennedy the most. She 
did not esteem him less now. She knew no point or particle in which 
he did not do his duty with accuracy. But no person can live happily 
with another,—not even with a brother or a sister or a friend,—simply 
upon esteem. All the virtues in the calendar, though they exist on 
each side, will not make a man and woman happy together, unless 
there be sympathy. Lady Laura was beginning to find out that there 
was a lack of sympathy between herself and her husband. 

She thought of this till she was tired of thinking of it, and then, 
wishing to divert her mind, she took up the book that was lying near- 
est to her hand. It was a volume of a new novel which she had been 
reading on the previous day, and now, without much thought about it, 
she went on with her reading. ‘There came to her, no doubt, some 
dim, half-formed idea that, as she was freed from going to church by 
the plea of a headache, she was also absolved by the same plea from 
other Sunday hindrances. A child, when it is ill, has buttered toast 
and a picture-book instead of bread-and-milk and lessons. In this 
way, Lady Laura conceived herself to be entitled to her novel. 

While she was reading it, there came a knock at the door, and 
Barrington Erle was shown upstairs. Mr. Kennedy had given no 
orders against Sunday visitors, but had simply said that Sunday visit- 
ing was not to his taste. Barrington, however, was Lady Laura’s 
cousin, and people must be very strict if they can’t see their cousins 
on Sunday. Lady Laura soon lost her headache altogether in the 
animation of discussing the chances of the new Reform Bill with the 
Prime Minister's private secretary ; and had left her chair, and was 
standing by the table with the novel in her hand, protesting this and 
denying that, expressing infinite confidence in Mr. Monk, and violently 
denouncing Mr. Turnbull, when her husband returned from church 
and came up into the drawing-room. Lady Laura had forgotten her 
headache altogether, and had in her composition none of that thought- 
fulness of hypocrisy which would have taught her to.moderate her 
political feeling at her husband’s return. 

“T do declare,” she said, “that if Mr. Turnbull opposes the Govern- 
ment measure now, because he can’t have his own way in everything, 
I will never again put my trust in any man who calls himself a popular 
leader.” 

“You never should,” said Barrington Erle. 

“That’s all very well for you, Barrington, who are an aristocratic 
Whig of the old official school, and who call yourself a Liberal simply 
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because Fox was a Liberal a hundred years ago. My heart’s 
in it.” 

“Heart should never have anything to do with politics ; should it?” 
said Erle, turning round to Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy did not wish to discuss the matter on a Sunday, nor 
yet did he wish to say befare Barrington Erle that he thought it wrong 
to do so. And he was desirous of treating his wife in some way as 
though she were an invalid,—that she thereby might be, as it were, 
punished ; but he did not wish to do this in such a way that Barring- 
ton should be aware of the punishment. 

“Laura had better not disturb herself about it now,” he said. 

“How is a person to help being disturbed?” said Lady Laura, 
laughing. 

“Well, well; we won't mind all that now,” said Mr. Kennedy, turn- 
ing away. ‘Then he took up the novel which Lady Laura had just laid 
down from her hand, and, having looked at it, carried it aside, and 
placed it on a book-shelf which was remote from them. Lady Laura 
watched him as he did this, and the whole course of her husband’s 
thoughts on the subject was open to her at once. She regretted the 
novel, and she regretted also the political discussion. Soon afterwards 
Barrington Erle went away, and the husband and wife were alone 
together. 

“I am glad that your head is so much better,” said he. He did 
not intend to be severe, but he spoke with a gravity of manner which 
almost amounted to severity. 

“Yes; it is,’ she said. “ Barrington’s coming in cheered me up.” 

“T am sorry that you should have wanted cheering.” 

“Don’t you know what I mean, Robert?” 

“No; I do not think that I do, exacily.” 

“T suppose your head is stronger. You do not get that feeling of 
dazed, helpless imbecility of brain, which hardly amounts to headache, 
but which yet—is almost as bad.” 

“Imbecility of brain may be worse than headache, but I don’t think 
it can produce it.” 

“Well, well ;—I don’t know how to explain it.” 

“Headache comes, I think, always from the stomach, even when 
produced originally by nervous affections. But imbecility of the 
brain—” 

“Oh, Robert, I am so sorry that I used the word.” 

“T see that it did not prevent your reading,” he said, after a pause. 

“ Not such reading as that. I was up to nothing better.” 

Then there was another pause. 

“T won't deny that it may be a prejudice,” he said, “but I confess 
that the use of novels in my own house on Sundays is a pain to me. 
My mother’s ideas on the subject are very strict, and I cannot think 
that it is bad for a son to hang on to the teaching of his mother.” 
This he said in the most serious tone which he could command. 

“T don’t know why I took it up,” said Lady Laura. “Simply, 
I believe, because it was there. I will avoid doing so for the 
future.” 

“Do, my dear,” said the husband. “TI shall be obliged and grateful 
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if you will remember what I have said.” Then he left her, and she sat 
alone, first in the dusk and then in the dark, for two hours, doing no- 
thing. Was this to be the life which she had procured for herself by 
marrying Mr. Kennedy of Loughlinter? If it was harsh and unendu- 
rable in London, what would it be in the country ? 


(To be continued.) 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 


THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES. 


It is wonderful how it came to pass that sans-culottic Paris should have 
spared those most obtrusive monuments of loyalty, the Tuileries and 
the Louvre — that, amid all the overturning and downpulling of the 
past century, the palaces of the tyrant Capet should have remained 
standing. In the first passion of revolutionary fury fell the hateful 
Bastile: it was swept away, and to-day there is no sign thereof. Later, 
the sans-culottic multitude went in a great human flood out to St. 
Denis ; there pulled down the tombs of the kings, took thence the em- 
balmed and bejewelled bodies, and threw them, heaped together, into 
one common sans-culottic grave. Thrice, too, in the course of a cen- 
tury, has this mass of human firebrands swooped down upon the palace, 
bombarded it, conquered it, thronged in at its doors, crowded pell-mell 
and roaring through its shining and gilded halls, howling threats at 
royalty and all things royal, proclaiming thence the sovereignty of the 
people ; yet, somehow or other, the frenzy to pull down this last, cen- 
tral, suggestive reminder of the olden tyranny never took them. A 
passionate word from some rudely-eloquent blue blouse —a single cry, 
“ A bas les Tuileries!” uttered when the “ people” were invading it— 
would surely have been its sentence and its doom ; but the word was 
not spoken — the cry not heard ; and so it stands there still intact, and 
once more serving its ancient use, as the sojourning-place of a brilliant 
despotism. 

What is more fascinating than tales of court life —of the sayings, 
and doings, and dresses, and loves, and hates, and habits of kings and 
queens? And where, in all the world, will you find a palace more re- 
dolent of rich, romantic, tragic and brilliant memories than the Tuiler- 
ies and the Louvre? Their names carry us back to many a scene 
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which we have read of in our youth: they were the theatre of a long 
and most exciting royal drama, carried through centuries of action. 
We are reminded of Henry the Second and his tournaments; of 
Charles the Ninth and his St. Bartholomew ; of Catherine de Medicis 
and her cabinet of poisons ; of rollicking and glorious Henry of Na- 
varre and his right royal hospitality —his brave, generous heart ; of 
poor, weak Louis “the Wise,” with the stern and silent Richelieu at 
his elbow; of brilliant Anne of Austria and her sly priest-husband, 
Mazarin ; of Louis the Magnificent, sweeping about and thinking him- 
self the sun, surrounded by bewigged and padded lords and by high- 
heeled and painted dames ; of licentious Louis the “ Well-Beloved,” 
scolding his daughters, scolded by Dubarry, and tied to Pompadour’s 
apron-strings ; of Louis the Sixteenth, wrapped up in his locks and 
clocks; and Marie Antoinette — poor queen— now rejoicing in the 
worship of her court, now the widowed prisoner of St. Antoine ! 
Then comes the confusion of the Terror and the Anarchy: the Tuil- 
eries has become the “ Palais National ;” the Convention sits there, 
and Robespierre is now, for a little, master, with his incorruptibility, 
his immaculate ruffles, his “sea green,” atrabilious complexion and his 
hesitating speech. Presently, however, the scene shifts: all this con- 
fused terror has passed away, and Robespierre, with his lacerated jaw, 
has: followed his victims, in a tumbril, to the dread caress of “ Mother 
Guillotine ;” the Tuileries is once more tranquil —is once more mag- 
nificent and royal. Monseigneur the Emperor is there, restless among 
the group of old marshals, stiffly courteous as he leads in Josephine. 
But anon we arrive at Waterloo: Monseigneur, the fierce little Emperor, 
is gone ; and while, moody, arms-folded, he paces the deck of the Bel- 
lerophon, in a dismal night on the dismal sea, his conquerors are ca- 
rousing in his Tuileries, and in the centre of his mourning Paris the 
victory over France is drunk amid shouts and trumpet-blasts. A fat 
old glutton, so full of his dinner that he has to be propped under either 
arm by a Titanic lacquey as he ascends the great staircase —a Bour- 
bon, Louis the Eighteenth now — Provence that was — is tenant of the 
Tuileries, and fills it up with English and Prussian generals, with Jes- 
uits in cassocks, and emigrant wodblesse. Two of these Bourbons — 
Louis the Eighteenth and Charles the Tenth, the latter the whilom 
D’ Artois — have had their day: Louis is dead; Charles has fled. 
Here, in their stead, is a patriarchal, curly-headed old gentleman, with 
a grandly-simple air, emphatically the mode] father of a family, but 
suspiciously weak and hesitating as a monarch. ‘The court is now al- 
most republican in its simplicity: the fine old Citizen-King receives his 
guests without ceremony, often will open the folding-doors himself and 
advance to meet them, and makes them forget that he is any other than 
a well-bred Parisian gentleman. A genuine patriarchal era in the his- 
tory of the Tuileries is that eighteen years when the good, timid old 
King Louis Philippe is ensconced there. Somehow, nevertheless, he 
cannot make himself beloved: stiff statesman of the Guizot metal lead 
him into difficulties, and the sans-culottes once more surge up, and old 
Louis walks with his wife out through the crowd to. a carriage one 
morning, taking snuff by the way to show that he is cool, and makes 
off, at a conservative pace, for England, stopping to lunch at St. Cloud, 
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and reaching the Channel at last without molestation. Another con- 
fusion, only less terrible than the Robespierrian, and after that the grim 
President of the Second Republic rises up, plainly seen above the 
smoke, with his small eyes, his huge nose and his excessive moustache. 
So much for the Tuileries of the past: now for that of to-day. 
Prince President Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, elected to the “ executive 
power ” because some thought him a shadow of the fierce little great 
man and sage of St. Helena, and wanted glory imperial back in France 
— others because they thought him an “ imbecile,” hence easily man- 
ageable — coming near to the term of his Presidency, finds power too 
sweet to be yielded up ; seizes and shuts up the le scislative body ; ap- 
peals to the people whether he had not better go on ruling for a decade 
longer ; and receives back a very emphatic “Yes!” Again, just a 
year afterward, he appeals to them whether or not he should go on 
ruling all his life— now as Emperor ; and the response is eqally flat- 
tering. And now, as full-ledged Napoleon the Third, he moves from 
the Elysée, the Presidential mansion, to the Tuileries, the Imperial’one. 
As yet, however, he does not flaunt forth in regal state. He is a child 
of the Revolution and of republicanism ; elected and reigning “ par la 
volonté du peuple ;” he must work cautiously toward royal splendor: 
it will not do to startle his faithful Paris ; let the light of royal splen- 
dor dawn gradually and softly upon them. So that the court of the 
Tuileries, early in the Second E mapire, was most simple, quiet, unosten- 
tatious ; almost as much so as the unfortunate old patriarch who occu- 
pied it last. ‘There was very little ceremony: the Emperor seemed 
first, and tried to seem, no more than the President; there were no 
wearing of royal robes, no great state ceremonies ; and to this day 
there has been no coronation of Napoleon as Emperor, as Paris is sen- 
sitive, and is so perverse as to elect a unanimously hostile deputation, 
and has got so used to the excitements of the éweu/e that it will hardly 
do to tempt it. Gradually, however, you began to see indications of a 
greater Imperial ostentation ; there began to be receptions of a sus- 
piciously ceremonious style ; ‘money began to be spent profusely ; you 
note that the Tuileries has been repainted, refrescoed, regilded, refili- 
greed, recorniced. ‘The old gilded carriages of the former kings are 
hauled out of neglect, dusted, and once in a while clatter, as of old, 
over the smooth, wide thoroughfare of Rivoli. But royal state, with- 
out the additional grace of feminine royalty, is but a stiff and gloomy 
thing ; so shrewd Monseigneur looks him up a partner to his throne, 
casting about for a crowning ornament to add to the renovated Tuile- 
ries. He has been struck —although a beau of rather ancient date, 
and a gallant of at least thirty years’ standing —by the e: xcecding beauty 
of a Spanish lady who is sojourning in the P lace Vendéme, just oppo- 
site the big column which was cast from the cannon taken at Austerlitz, 
and which is surmounted by an iron figure of the fiery little Emperor of 
old. There are gossipers who say that his first propositions to Made- 
moiselle the Countess of Mon atijo were less honorable than those of 
matriage, Monseignew’ s past life not having been entirely without re- 
proach ; but let us leave the scandal-mongers, and neither believe nor 
disbelieve —that i is, pay no attention to — the thousand tales of royal 
folk they whisper in our ear. Certain it is, that Mademoiselle ‘de 
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Montijo was singularly beautiful, and had royal blood, albeit descended 
on one side from a certain Irish consul who took root in Spain some 
time in the last century. She combined, indeed, several qualities of 
which Monseigneur had sore need. She was accomplished, queenly in 
manner, a rare beauty, and a very devout Catholic. Ever since he 
came to the throne, Napoleon the Third has been anxious to gain the 
support of the priests, whose influence in rural France it is hardly pos- 
sible to over-estimate ; and he surely found a very influential mediatress 
with them in his bride. The marriage of Napoleon and Eugenie at 
Notre Dame, on the 29th of January, 1853, was the first grand display 
of the reign; it was accomplished with right royal splendor, and the 
fétes which celebrated it were marked by the same scale of magnifi- 
cence as used to be seen in the old-monarchy days of the last century. 

The beautiful young Empress became at once the centre of a brilliant 
court circle. She was fond of dress and display, a lady of infinite taste 
and grace, as well as of beauty ; and the Imperial palace was now at 
once the dispenser of fashions and the grandest hospitable mansion in 
France. And so it has continued ever since: indeed, so brilliant has 
bee: the court life at the Tuileries, that, more than once, rumors have 
prevailed that her Majesty had made her Imperial lord’s privy purse a 
void. The fine, expensive old fashion of having a series of balls in 
the early winter was revived; concerts and theatricals, performed in 
turn by the leading rime donne, tenors and bassos of the opera, and by 
the most celebrated actors of the Parisian theatres, were established ; 
grand dinners were instituted, and three or four times a week the Im- 
perial host and hostess found themselves entcrtaining guests in the great 
Salle a Manger of the palace. 

Despite these efforts to revive the magnificence for which the Tuile- 
ries was once so renowned, the court of the French Emperor, as it is 
to-day, presents a remarkable contrast to those of former sovereigns. 
It is essentially a new court, and has all the recognizable features of 
newness. Napoleon has been able to win to his cause (and hence to 
his hospitality) but few of the proud old noblesse who still exist in 
France, and whose ancestors made so notable and imposing a group 
around the thrones of Louis the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette. 
Those who, nowadays, are so fortunate as to gain admission to the 
palace, find no longer those grand manners, that lofty and superb cour- 
tesy, that perfect polish which lent a grace even to the dissolute court 
of Louis the Fifteenth. There are no Richelieus, Choiseuls, Rochefo- 
caults, Aiquillons, with their gold snuff-boxes, their fastidious dress, 
their inimitable bows: the remains of that class — the real blue-blooded 
old nobles, decendants of Crusadal chevaliers and Valois kings — are 
now to be found far from Paris, moodily shut up in their crumbling 
chateaux, with a portrait of Louis the Sixteenth over their mantel-pieces, 
which they festoon with crape on the 21st of January, holding no sort 
of intercourse with “ this man” (cet homme), as they contemptuously 
call Napoleon, and considering themselves far bigger people than the 
Bonapartes. They are biding their time, like Ravenswood, hoping 
steadfastly that some fine day or other they may welcome the Count de 
Chambord, last of the Bourbons, back to his ancestral throne: then 
they will emerge from their shells and become stately court butterflies 
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once more. A few, indeed, of these stilted old fellows have found the 
temptation of returning to court too alluring to be resisted ; so that, 
among the starred and bejeweled throng which you see at the Tuileries 
balls, you may pick out here and there one who has a high-sounding 
title, known in the history of the court gossip of former centuries. 
There is another attraction, mostly wanting to the present court, which 
graced those of the old Bourbon kings — that of the presence of lite- 
rary and philosophical celebrities. Who has not half forgiven that 
wicked old Louis the “Grand,” that rascally old revoker of Nantes 
edicts and persecutor of Huguenots, when one reads how that monarch 
cherished and pensioned Molitre, admitted La Fontaine to his intimacy, 
and hunted up all sorts of literary people to do them honor? And 
what would that superbest of all courts have been without Molitre to 
write plays, to put them on the palace stages at Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau, and to take himself the most side-splitting parts? without glo- 
riously bashful La Fontaine, gliding noiselessly through the corridors in 
among the groups of courtiers, and repeating witty impromptu couplets, 
as if they came out in spite of him? ‘Then think of the “ philosophers” 
of the court of Louis the Sixteenth, who talked about liberty and the 
rights of man in presence of royalty and nobility, and even made royal 
and noble converts — some old dukes and counts prating about equality 
just for the fun of the thing, and so as to seem philosophers (that being 
fashionable just then), little thinking what a trick this philosophy of 
liberty and equality was to play them all a little later —in 1789. There 
were sneering Voltaire, mild old Rousseau, Lafayette fresh from Amer- 
ican battle-grounds ; and lo! in comes, one day, Franklin, first born 
philosopher of a new hemisphere, in snuff-colored coat and breeches, 
welcomed and worshiped by the proudest court in Europe! 

The race of philosophers and poets has by no means died out in 
France, but you will find none of them at the court of Napoleon the 
Third. Somehow or other, the intellectual celebrities are all in opposi- 
tion, and hate this dynasty as heartily as do the old Bourbon nobles. 
They are mostly democrats and Orleanists: some of them are in ex- 
ile, for a military despotism is not favorable to efforts of genius ; among 
the latter, perhaps the greatest of all, Victor Hugo. You will find 
those who remain in France anywhere but at the Tuileries. There is 
not a single exception that I know of: Thiers the historian, Guizot, are 
Orleanists ; Michelet, Martin, Pelletan, Girardin, Angier, Lamartine, 
Favre, Balzac, Dumas, Sand, are republicans: they are to be found at 
the Institute, the Academy, not seldom the guests of Prince Napoleon 
at the Palais Royal, in the salons at the West End, but never at the 
palace. 

Having seen what the court of the Tuileries is not, let me try to 
describe what it is. Essentially a military dynasty — founded on the 
memory of the First Empire, which was nothing if not military — glory- 
ing in the tradition and claiming the heritage of the most brilliant se- 
ries of triumphs which France ever won, and claiming for itself no lit- 
tle renown for military achievement, we find the chief adornment of 
the present court to consist of military heroes. The salons of the Tuil- 
eries are always crowded with this species of aristocracy —a new and 
self-made one, like the Second Empire itself: you find yourself, if pres- 
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ent at one of the balls, surrounded by brilliant uniforms, by huge epau- 
lettes and stars of the Legion of Honor, by red-faced, hardy, fierce- 
moustached warriors, with heavy swords and that intense air of amour 
propre and esprit de corps which is so marked a characteristic of the 
modern French officer. The later generation of French generals and 
marshals — who are by no means to be sneezed at—have taken the 
place of the blood-proud noblesse of Louis the Fifteenth, of the philos- 
ophers of Louis the Sixteenth, and the poets, astronomers and _histor- 
ians of Louis Phillippe. You may be always sure of finding stout, 
pompous Marshal Canrobert, the unsuccessful hero of the Crimea, with 
his gray moustache turned up at ends, and his small gray eyes seeming 
to look over everybody and at nobody ; thin and graceful Marshal Niel, 
he of Solferino, now Minister of War, with Napoleonic imperial, bushy, 
curly hair, prominent nose, and a quiet dignity and polish unusual to 
the French soldier ; rubicund and jovial-looking Marshal Vaillant, with 
a jolly word for everybody, his fine round face shining with pleasant 
excitement ; courtly and soldierly General Fleury, toward whom all 
feminine eyes are turned, for he is the handsomest man of the court, 
and has that knightly bearing which appeals so strongly to the feminine 
heart ; quaint old Marshal Regnault St. Angely, with white whiskers in 
patches all over his face, the very model of a fierce old veteran still 
good for a fight. ‘The Emperor himself has claims to be considered a 
warrior, always appears in the uniform of a general officer, with the 
broad red ribbon of the Legion of Honor across his breast, and seems 
to delight in being surrounded by a phalanx of his redoubtable brother 
heroes. Then we find at the Tuileries all the great lights of the mod- 
ern fashionable world; for, as I have said, it is the centre of fash- 
ion. ‘The old noblesse sneer at this class,-and mutter ,“ parvenus,” 
which means much the same thing as our “ shoddy” in its signification 
of plebeians rising suddenly to fortune. ‘The truth is, the Empire had 
to create a new society for itself. The old nobility, the priests and the 
intellectualities shunned it from the beginning: the army and its aris- 
tocracy was at first its only resort. A new civil aristocracy had to be 
built up to support the splendor of the new dynasty. Some few rene- 
gades came over from the old noblesse, and that was a foundation. 
These kept their titles, and had new honors conferred upon them: some 
were appointed to court offices—for instance, the Duke of Bassano, 
who became chamberlain. Then there arose a circle of able men, who, 
ambitious and worshipping the just-risen sun, became the statesmen of 
the Second Empire. The Senate was established, Senators for life 
were chosen, and these became a sort of order of nobility. Rich and 
fashionable citizens, foreigners of Parisian residence, likewise aided in 
the formation of the new court. Of course, as soon as the Empire was 
firmly established, all the descendants of the many Bonaparte brothers 
and sisters flocked back to Paris, and were magnificently lodged at the 
Tuileries, the Elysée and the Palais Royal. The grandchildren of 
brilliant and eccentric Murat, whilom King of Naples, the descendants 
of Lucien and Jerome Bonaparte, of the Princess Bacciochi and the 
Princess Borghese, found themselves, after long obscurity in exile, on 
the next to the highest round of the ladder of fortune. Prince Napo- 
leon, heir-presumptive to the throne until the little Prince Imperial was 
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born, received the far-famed Palais Royal, once the lordly residence of 
Cardinal Duke de Richelieu, afterward that of Philip Egalité of Orleans, 
as his city palace, and the beautiful palace of Meudon, standing on the 
crest of a high hill, from whence you can see the complete circle of the 
Paris barriers, as his rural seat. ‘The gay young princes of the house 
of Murat had apartments assigned them in the Tuileries. 

Thus it is that Napoleon the Third, though laboring under manifold 
disadvantages, has been able to gather about him a new and brilliant 
court ; and within the past year or two the court display of the Tuileries 
has reached a height of magnificence certainly equaling, perhaps sur- 
passing, that of Valois and Bourbon royalty in its palmiest days. Its 
splendor reached its culmination, perhaps, during the memorable sum- 
mer of 1867. That period was selected by Napoleon to supply to the 
world the most unequivocal evidences of the grandeur to which the 
Second Empire had attained. The great Exposition was in full pro- 
gress, and on the ancient field of the god of war the world in epitome 
had given itself up to the celebration of the arts of peace. ‘The Em- 
peror sought to celebrate in his beautiful city the dawn of a new era ; 
and the sovereigns of all nations were hospitably summoned to do 
homage to his power, and as well to witness the enterprise and the 
genius of their several peoples. In their honor a series of fétes was 
given, which those who witnessed them will never forget. One could 
hardly avoid being dazzled by the splendors which were then displayed. 
One dazzling picture, which presented itself on a bright July morning, 
is vividly impressed on the writer’s mind. It was the day of the pre- 
sentation of prizes to the competitors in the great Exposition. ‘The 
ceremony was to take place in the Palais de I’Industrie. ‘The Grand 
Turk had entered Paris in pomp on the day before, and was to adda 
unique and wonderful feature to the display. The whole of the wide 
and superb Place de la Concorde —the finest square in the world — 
with its fountains and obelisk, its typical statues of French cities, was 
filled with soldiers in various costumes, with flags and plumes, and 
spears and corslets, bands at intervals bursting out in soul-stirring tunes. 
The two cortéges — that of the Emperor and Empress, and that of the 
Sultan—were to approach the Place from different directions, and were 
to meet and mingle in the very centre of the square. As the two sov- 
ereigns, in chariots glittering with gilt, and surrounded by a host of daz- 
zling uniforms, entered the Place, there was a triumphant burst of music 
—the Turkish national air ; and nothing could exceed the superb ef- 
fect of the whole scene as the two long lines of chariots approached 
each other. 

Thoughtless, plebeian Paris must have half forgotten its misery and 
want — must have half forgiven Napoleon his despotism —as it gazed 
upon the gorgeous hospitality then offered to the Eastern sovereign. 
There were nights, too, when the Tuileries gardens were illumined by fes- 
toons of light, which made them as distinct as daylight ; when, at the 
H6tel de Ville, there were balls, and the spacious salons were con- 
verted into grottos and parks, and there were cascades and fountains, 
and trees blossoming, and pretty mounds covered with blooming flow- 
ers ; when, in the long dining-saloon of the Tuileries, Olympian ban- 
quets were given, and nobles of ancient lineage served emperors and 
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kings ; when there were grand gala performances at the opera, wherein 
were placed, in the front, a long line of thrones, and on every throne 
sat an emperor, an empress, a king, a queen, or an heir-apparent to 
some august crown; when there were races in the Bois de Boulogne, 
reviews in the Champs Elysées and on the Carrousel, glorious hunts at 
Marly and Compitgne. Grave people. who remembered the economi- 
cal simplicity of Citizen-King Louis Philippe’s time, shook their heads 
ominously ; but Paris, always gay and fond of show, proud of its beauty, 
and charmed to receive the homage of the powers of the earth, reveled 
in these gorgeous sights, and the shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur!” were 
louder and heartier than ever, as the sallow, long-moustached chief 
whirled along the streets on the way to welcome the coming or speed 
the departing royal guest. It was a long fairy scene, and seemed like 
an Eastern story; and one forgot for a while that underneath and 
beyond the glitter was a commonplace, a struggling and a tearful 
world ! 

But this modern Louis the Magnificent — this emperor who w// be 
foremost in everything, outvying his brother and sister monarchs alike 
in royal ostentation and in substantial power, alike in warlike enterprise 
and in the arts of peace—who aims to live in history as the most 
splendid, powerful, generous, intelligent and eloquent of Frenchmen — 
what of his every-day life, his habits, his amusements, his tastes? Not- 
withstanding all this outward pomp, the private life of the sovereign is 
almost republican in its simplicity. It is well known that his personal 
tastes are not ostentatious. The spectacles, the ceremonies, which have 
become so frequent of late, have an object — that of distracting, amus- 
ing, perhaps awing, the people: they are to the Empress’s liking, too, 
and that may be a reason for them. On private and social occasions, 
Napoleon is easy, yet not familiar—unceremonious, yet always preserv- 
ing a quiet and almost melancholy dignity. His adventurous career, so 
full of vicissitudes and fitful fortune ; his fondness of good-living from 
early youth ; the long excitements of pleasure and political turmoil, 
seem to have wearied him, and rendered quiet a blessing when he has 
opportunities to seize it. ‘These causes have enfeebled his health, and 
have impressed upon his face an habitually sad and careworn expres- 
sion. We may imagine, too, that the burdens of a power centred in 
himself alone have had, and still have, a terrible weight: there must be 
an eternal anxiety by night and by day —a never-ending, ever-distress- 
ful care. He has, it is true, a wonderful faculty of throwing off, in pub- 
lic, the evidences of a depression of spirits which, it is known, con- 
stantly haunts him. I shall never forget the calm yet seemingly de- 
lighted smile which I saw upon his face as, on the day of the opening 
of the Great Exposition, he passed through the spacious corridors of 
the yet halfempty “gasometer ;” yet at that very moment his heart 
must have been racked with exquisite pain as the young Prince Impe- 
rial, on whom all the hopes of his heart are founded, was then about to 
undergo a critical operation, and his life, the most precious in all the 
world to the Emperor, was in serious danger. Although the Imperial 
table is set with the choicest viands and wines which the markets of 
Europe and the great hothouses of Compiégne and Fontainebleau can 
produce, the Emperor is observed to eat but little. Serious considera- 
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tions of health enter into every habit and movement. When we think 
of how much hangs upon that life —for the death of Napoleon before 
his heir has arrived at puberty would be the signal of revolution, and 
the announcement of his death its watchword — we imagine how im- 
portant he himself deems it to havea care. For years he has been 
subjected by his physicians to a strict and simple diet: he takes physi- 
cal exercise at regular hours, and forcibly divests his mind from affairs 
of state—on which it is always, naturally, fain to run — by reading cur- 
rent literature and engaging in out-door amusements. ‘To preserve his 
health is his first care. As soon as spring comes he leaves his city 
palace and resorts to the various rural chateaux which have gradually 
accumulated in France for the use of royal occupants. The sojourning- 
place of the court is changed three or four times a year. The spring, 
summer and autumn months are spent at the famous hunting-parks of 
Compiégne, at the lovely suburban retreat of St. Cloud (renowned as 
one of Napoleon the First’s favorite residences), at the watering-place 
of Vichy, and the seaside villa of Biarritz. It is evident that the change 
from the Tuileries to the quiet and comparative obscurity of the coun- 
try is very grateful to the careworn Emperor. At Compiégne, St. Cloud, 
Vichy, Biarritz, he finds himself relieved of the noise and the tedious 
ceremonies of the capital : he may take abundance of exercise, may en- 
joy moderately the healthful sports of the field and the sea, may observe, 
in comparative tranquility and from a distance, the maich of political 
events. It was in his rural residences that he found leisure and incli- 
nation for writing his history of Julius Czesar ; and but for the peculiarly 
exciting events of the past two years — the unification of Germany and 
the Papal difficulties in Italy — he would doubtless have accomplished 
his purpose of giving to the world a Napoleonic version of the life of 
Charlemagne. It is his habit, when in the country, to rise early, and, 
after the French fashion, to take a cup of coffee without accompani- 
ments. He exercises in the open air, walking in the enclosed gardens 
of the chateau, accompanied often by his old-mannish and thoughtful 
little son, but never by the Empress, who rises late and is everywhere 
long at her toilet. He has daily consultations with his physicians, «nd 
is attentive to their counsel. Sometimes, instead of walking, he will 
take a horseback ride, the Prince Imperial at his side ; not seldom at- 
tended by General Fleury, his equerry, and a great favorite of both the 
sovereigns. It is usual for the Emperor to receive whatever officials 
may be at the chateau and require instructions, before breakfast; that 
meal, which is a substantial one, is announced about noon ; and the 
Emperor seldom sees the partner of his throne before meeting her in 
the breakfast-room. The Emperor is known to have little weakness for 
priests, confessionals and morning chapels: on the contrary, the Em- 
press never fails to perform her devotions after rising, with the assist- 
ance of the well-fed abbé who is lucky enough to hold the position of 
chaplain to the Imperial household. ‘Taking a short nap after break- 
fast, Napoleon does the heavy work of the day — the deliberations with 
ministers, the prompting of despatches, the reading and answering of 
telegrams, the audiences with ambassadors, the cogitating over some 
newly-proposed measure, the reports of secretaries. In Council, Napo- 
leon is usually taciturn, seldom expressing his own thoughts or opinions, 
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but asking for those of others and considering them attentively: when 
the discussion is ended, he signifies, in a few words, his determination 
and gives his commands. His policy was, until recently, a mystery even 
to his most confidential ministers, and he used frequently to surprise 
them by the suddenness and boldness of his decisions. Lately, how- 
ever, the cares of his position seem to have overpowered him, to have 
rendered him less bold, and to have robbed him of his self reliance. 
He depends more upon the advice and the sense of his counselors, and 
shows a disposition, once quite foreign to him, to lean upon his advis- 
ers. His decisions are not so prompt and peremptory : he hesitates 
painfully between the two sides of a question, and allows himself to be 
persuaded. He has always paid a high tribute to the intelligence of 
his Empress by uniformly inviting her to the meetings of the Cabinet ; 
and she is known to perform an important part in its deliberations. 
More than once her voice has determined a policy. Allied closely to 
the Jesuitical and Papal party, and bent on maintaining the despotic 
power which now rests in the hands of her husband, she mingles freely 
in the discussion, and uses every influence to persuade the ministers to 
sustain her. This participation of the Empress in the deliberations of 
the Council is not without an object: it is a purpose very dear to Napo- 
leon the Third to perpetuate his dynasty: he would have his wife, who, 
in the event of his death, would become Regent in the minority of the 
son, fully conversant with affairs, and able to conduct a government, 
aided by a ripe experience. It is supposed to have been owing to her 
advocacy that the last expedition to Rome was resolved upon — an act 
which, as is known, caused a vivacious controversy in the Council, and 
resulted in the retirement of the two most liberal ministers. The Em- 
peror takes a very keen interest in the education of his son ; is often 
present at his sessions with his instructors ; promotes his health by en- 
couraging him in healthful out-of door exercise. He takes every occa- 
sion to win the attachment of the public to the young heir ; and, as all 
fathers should do, makes his boy a companion, talking to him about 
his studies and of the future, and interesting him in things likely to be 
of use to him hereafter. 

The Empress, in her daily life, presents a great contrast to her hus- 
band. She is gay and vivacious, inordinately fond of society and 
fashion, and detests solitude. Her life is divided between the society 
of fashion, religious devotion and benevolent enterprises. She is genial, 
has a warm and sympathetic heart, yet is rigid and earnest in convic- 
tion, a strict Catholic, and not favorable to too much popular liberty. 
She is at her best in dispensing the hospitality of the palace — ruinous 
in her expenses. 

Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde of Italy maintain a sort 
of rival court at the Palais Royal. The cousins — the two Napoleons 
— are never on cordial terms, and are more often in direct antagonism. 
Prince Napoleon is known for his democratic tendencies and for his 
friendship for the leaders of the Opposition. His sa/ons are often 
crowded by the literary and political lights of that school, and it is 
rarely that he is seen at the Tuileries. 

I have tried to give some idea of the court and life of Napoleon and 
Eugenie : in this short space it is impossibls to give more than a pass- 
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ing glimpse —to make, as it were, a rough, but, I hope, not too indis- 
tinct an etching. One must wait for the thousand little details of life 
as it is to-day until the Imperial hosts shall have passed away, and the 
curtain is drawn by some gossiping old count or curious dame who has 
lived in it, seen it, and survived it all, and who is, perhaps, even now 
jotting down notes in a little red morocco blank-book, in the intervals 
between attending on her Majesty at dinner and riding with her Majesty 
in the park. 


Gaod Words. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
A Love Story. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


IN this love-tale, I find I am telling the story of the women more than 
of the men — which is not unnatural. 

But, in truth, of the men there is as yet little to be told. Their pas- 
sion had not arrived at the demonstrative stage. Everything they did 
was done quite as usual. No doubt they eagerly seized every oppor- 
tunity of joining their fair neighbours — watched them out and in ; met 
them constantly on the cliff and down the shore contrived, in short, by 
some means or other to spend with them nearly the whole of the last 
three days ; but beyond this they did not go. And even this was done 
by a tacit understanding, without prior arrangements. Men are much 
more delicately reticent in lave affairs than women. Many women, 
even good women, will chatter mercilessly about things which a man 
would scorn to reveal, and think himself a brute to pry into. 

On the Wednesday night, the brothers had sat till ten o’clock in the 
Misses Kenderdine’s parlour —the visits were always there. On no 
account would the sisters have penetrated into that bachelor sanctum, 
of which, in its chaos of bachelor untidiness, they had sometimes 
caught a glimpse through the open door—to Edna’s pity and Letty’s 
disdain. ‘The young men themselves felt the contrast between their 
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masculine chamber of horrors, and the feminine sitting-room opposite, 
which, humble and bare as it was, looked always cheerful, neat, and 
nice. 

“What a muddle we do live in, to be sure!” said Will, when they 
returned this last evening to their own parlour. But he sat down to his 
books, and Julius to his drawing, and there they both worked away till 
nearly midnight, without exchanging ten words. 

At length Will rose and suggested his brother’s going to bed. 

“We have to be up early to-morrow, you know.” 

“ Have we ?” 

Will smiled. “ Didn’t I hear you settling with the Misses Kender- 
dine to see them off by the coach? It starts at 7 A. M.” 

“T said I would go; but that does not imply your going.” 

“Oh, I should like to go and see the last of them,’ said Will. 

“It may not be the last. There is no necessity it should be. They 
live in London and so do we.” 

“Do you know their address?” Will asked, abruptly. 

“No, do you?” 

“Certainly not. They did not tell me, and I should have thought it 
a great piece of impertinence to inquire.” ; 

“Should you? Perhaps you are right. I assure you, I have never 
asked them —though I intended to ask to-morrow. But one wouldn't 
do the ungentlemanly thing on any account. So I suppose, if they give 
us no special invitation to call on them, they will drift away like all the 
pleasant things in this world, and we shall never see them more.” 

Julius spoke sentimentally — nay, dolefully ; but with a complete 
resignation of himself to fate, as was his character. He never strug- 
gled much against anything. 

Will moved restlessly among his books — piling and re-piling them 
in a vain effort at order. At last he let them be, and lifting up his 
head, looked his brother steadily in the face. 

“ Yes, I suppose at seven to-morrow morning we shall see the last of 
them. And i think it ought to be so.” 

“Why?” said Julius, sharply, taking at once the opposition side, as 
was also his character. 

Dr. Stedman paused a minute before speaking, and the blood rose in 
his rugged brown face as he spoke. 

“ Because, Julius, in plain English, two young men cannot go on in 
this sort of free-and-easy way with two young women —at least, not in 
any place but here, and not here for very long — without getting talked 
about, which would be very unpleasant. For the men it doesn’t mat- 
ter, of course, which makes it all the more incumbent on us to be care- 
ful over the women.” 

“Careful! What nonsense !” 

“ No, it isn’t nonsense, though perhaps my speaking about it may be. 
But I’ve had it on my mind to speak, and it’s better out than in.” 

“Very well, then. Preach away.” 

And Julius stretched himself along the sofa, his arms over his head, 
listening with a half vexed, half contemptuous air. 

“Well, lad,” said Will, stoutly, “I think that for a man, because he 
likes a girl’s society, to daunder after her and hang on to her apron- 
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string till he gets her and himself talked about, is a piece of most arrant 
folly — not to say knavery ; for he gets all the fun and she all the harm. 
It’s selfishness — cowardly selfishnes on’t do it! You may 
if you choose ; but I won’t do it!” 

“Do what?” said Julius, with an irritable and most irritating laugh. 
“What's the use of blazing up, and striking your hand on the table as 
if you were striking me — which, perhaps, it’s what you're after? Come 
on, then!” 

“ Do you suppose I’m an idiot?” 

“Or I either? What harm have I done? Was I going to offer my- 
self on the spot to either of your fair friends? A pretty offer it would 
be! A fellow who has not a halfpenny to bless himself with. Why, 
she’d kick me out of doors, and serve me right, too. No—no!” and 
Julius laughed again very bitterly: “I know women better than that. 
Pray compose yourself, Will. I’m not going to be a downright 
fool.” 

“ You quite mistake me,” said Will, gravely. “ Any man has a right 
to ask the love of any woman — even if he hasn’t a halfpenny. But 
he has no right to pay her tender attentions, and set folk gossiping about 
her, and perhaps make her fancy he likes her, when he either does not 
like her, or doesn’t see his way clear to marry her. It’s not to be done, 
lad — not to be done.” 

“ And have I any intention of doing it? You foolish old fellow — 
what crotchets you take up! Why— hang it —if I had never flirted 
more than I have here ‘ 

“T hate flirting,” broke in Will, tearing a sheet of foolscap violently 
in two. “ Women may like it ; but men ought to have more sense. 
What’s the use of philandering and fooling, ‘when you mean nothing, 
and it all ends in sheer waste of time. If ever I marry, I vow I'll go 
up to the woman and say, ‘ Mary’ or ‘ Molly ——’ ” 

“ Her name is Molly, then? “That’s information.” 

“TI mean, I’d ask her point-blank to marry me. If she said ‘ Yes,’ 
well and good.” 

“ And if ‘No,’” said Julius, with a keen look. 

“Td walk off, and never trouble her more. If a girl doesn’t know 
her own mind, she isn’t worth asking — certainly not asking twice. 
She never would be asked twice by me.” 

“Wait till your time comes—as you once said to your obedient, 
humble servant. Go on, Will, I’m waiting for another sermon, please. 
Plenty more where that last came from, I know.” 

Julius seemed determined to turn the whole into a laughing matter ; 
and at last his brother was fain to laugh too. 

“One might as well preach to a post — it always was so, and always 
will be! Come, I've said my say, and it’s done. Let us dismiss the 
subject.” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Julius, who, with his other womanish pecu- 
liarities, had a most provoking habit of liking to have the last word ; 
“only just tell a fellow what you are driving at! What do you want 
us to do about these girls? Shut ourselves up in our rooms, and stare 
at them from behind the key-hole without ever daring to bid them good- 
bye?’ 
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“Rubbish! We'll just meet them, as you said, at the coach, wish 
them a pleasant journey, and there it ends.” 

“Does it?” said Julius, half to himself; while his soft, sad look 
wandered into vacancy, and he leaned his arm behind his head, in his 
favourite listless attitude, in which there was something affected and 
something real ;—his small, slight figure, dark, meagre face, and bril- 
liant eyes, making equally natural to him both languor and energy. A 
true southern temperament — made up of contrarieties, if not contra- 
dictions, and never to be reckoned on long together in any way. 

sut he ceased to argue, either in jest or earnest; and soon the two 
brothers parted for the night ; quite amicably —as, after all their little 
warfares, they were in the habit of doing ; for neither of them were of 
the sullen sort; and, besides, Will had a doctrine — learned at the big 
public school where he had been educated, fighting bis way of necessity 
from bottom to top—that sometimes after a good honest battle, in 
which either speaks his mind, men, as well as boys, are all the better 
friends. 

Julius went to bed. But far into the small hours Will’s candle burnt 
in the parlour below, as was his habit whenever he had spent a specially 
idle day. 

Edna, too, sat up late, for to her always fell the domestic cares of 
packing, arranging, and settling everything. Not that Letty did not try 
to help her ; but she helped her so badly that it was double trouble — 
everything had to be done over again. Letty’s unconscious, good- 
humoured incapacity was one of the things which tried her sister most, 
and caused her to hope that whenever the of-course-certain husband did 
appear, he might be a man sensible and practical, and sufficiently rich 
to make his wife independent of those petty worries which a cleverer 
and braver woman would breast and swim through, and perhaps even 
gain strength and energy from the struggle. 

As it was, whenever they had anything to do, or to suffer, Edna’s 
first thought was, how to get Letty out of the way. She had sent her 
to bed early, and creeping in tired beside her was only too thankful to 
find her sound asleep. And Letty slept still, when in the grey dawn of 
the morning Edna woke, with the consciousness that something had to 
be done, or something was going to happen, which came with a sharp 
shock upon her the minute she opened her eyes. 

She took her watch to the window to see the time correctly, and stood 
gazing out upon the sea, which lay so lonely and quiet — dim and grey 
—just brightened in the eastward by those few faint streaks in the sky 
which showed where the sun would rise ere long. 

A strange unquietness came into Edna’s spirit—hitherto as placid 
as that sea before the sun rose — a sense of trouble, of regret, for which 
she could not account. For though she was of course sorry to leave 
this place, still she might come back again some day. And now she 
was going home with Letty quite strong again, and herself also, ready 
to begin their work anew. Why should she grieve? She ought to be 
very glad and thankful. 

Perhaps she was only tired with the excitement of last night —when 
the two Stedmans had stayed later and talked more than usual ; pleas- 
ant refreshing talk, such as clever, good men can make with good, and 
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not stupid women ; talk difficult to be detailed afterwards, if indeed 
any conversation written down does not seem as tame and lifeless as 
yesterday’s gathered roses. But it had left a sweet aroma behind it, 
and while it lasted it had made Edna feel happy, like a creature long 
pent up in horrible cities, who is set free upon its native mountain, and 
led cheerily up the bright hill-side, at every step breathing a fresher 
and purer air; at every glance seeing around prospects wider and 
fairer ; the sort of companionship, in short, which makes one think the 
better of oneself because one can appreciate it and enjoy it. How 
keenly she had enjoyed it, Edna knew. 

And now, with a slight spasm or constriction of the heart, she recog- 
nised that it was all over, that this morning was the very last day. She 
should probably never meet the Stedmans more. 

She was not “in love.” She did not for a moment fancy herself in 
love with either of them, being no longer of that unripe age when girls 
think it fine to be in love with somebody ; but she was conscious that 
all was not right with her ; that the past had been a delicious time, and 
that she began to look forward to her school life and her home life, 
alone with Letty, with a sense of vacancy and dreariness almost 
amounting to dread. Be sorry for her, you who can understand this state 
of mind! And ye who cannot — why, she had need to be sorry for 
rou ! 

She stood looking at the sombre sea — at the smiling hopeful dawn, 
then went back to her bed, and, hiding her face in the pillow, wept a 
few tears. But there was no time for crying or for sleeping ; she had 
still a great deal to do, and they must leave soon after six, so, early as 
it was, she rose. 

Her neighbours were early stirring too, though it was, after all, Will 
who accomplished this, rousing his brother into sufficient energy to be in 
time. ‘The impulse of overnight had faded out, and Julius now seemed 
very indifferent whether or not he wished the sisters good-bye. 

“Tf we are never to see them again, what does it matter to see them 
now?” said he, carelessly. “Or, indeed, what does it matter in any 
case? Women only care for fellows with lots of money.” 

“ In one sense, perhaps — the matrimonial ; but I thought we had 
decided that this was not the sense in which your civilities were to be 
construed.” 

“Our civilities, Will. You have been quite as sweet upon them as I 
have.” 

“ Then there is no reason why our civilities should not be continued 
to the end. Get your hat, man, and let us start to the coach-office.” 

“Now?” 

“Yes, now. We are better out of the way here. We'll not bother 
them with any last words.” 

And the doctor, who looked a little jaded, as if he had sat up most 
of the night — which indeed he had — contrived to stay out, and keep 
his brother out, on the breezy cliffs during the half hour that there was 
any chance of staircase meetings, or interference, for good or ill, with 
the proceedings of the Misses Kenderdine. But all this half-hour the 
young men never once referred to their friends — or regretted their de- 
parture. They lounged about, read the newspaper, and talked politics 
a little, until, suddenly taking out his watch, Will said — 
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“ Now, if we mean to be in time, we had better be off at once.” 

They walked up to the coach-office. In those days, and at that 
early season of the year, there was only a diurnal coach which passed 
through the village, taking up any chance passenger by the way. It 
was just the usual old-fashioned stage, with outside and inside places, 
and was rarely full; still to-day, as it came lumbering up the hilly 
street, it looked to be so. 

“ Suppose they can’t get seats,” suggested Julius. 

“Not impossible. I wish I had suggested their booking places over- 
night.” 

Small trivial sentences, about such a trivial thing!—save that all 
the manifold machinery of life hangs pivoted upon trifles. 

The brothers found the two sisters standing waiting amidst a con- 
glomeration of boxes, at which Julius shrugged his shoulders and winked 
aside at Will in thankful bachelorhood. But the four met and shook 
hands as usual, just as if they were starting for their conjoint walk this 
merry, sunshiny, breezy morning. 

“What a fine day! I am glad you have good weather for your jour- 
ney. We thought we might be allowed to come and see you off. Can 
we be of any use, Miss Kenderdine?” 

Dr. Stedman addressed himself to Letty, who looked nervous and 
fidgety. 

“Thank you, thank you. It is so troublesome, travelling ; especially 
without a gentleman to take care of us. Edna, are you sure the boxes 
are all right? Did you count them? ‘Two trunks, one bonnet-box, 
one ——” 

“Yes, all are right. Don’t vex yourself, dear,” said Edna, in her soft 
sotto voce, and then she was aware that Dr. Stedman turned to look at 
her earnestly, more earnestly than usual. 

“Let me help you; you are carrying such a heap of cloaks and 
things, and you look so tired. Are you able for the journey to-day?” 

“Qh yes, quite able. Besides we must go.” 

Will made no reply, but he took her burdens from her, arranged her 
packages, and stood silently beside her till the coach came up. 

Julius, too, his languor and indifference dispersed as if by magic, 
placed himself close to the blooming Letty, paying her his final polite- 
nesses with remarkable empressement. 

“Yes, I am sorry to leave this place,” she said in answer to his ques- 
tion. “We have had a pleasant time ; and we are going back to horrid 
school work. I hate it.” 

“No wonder. Still, your pupils are somewhat to be envied.” 

“Eh?” said Letty, not detecting the compliment, her mind being di- 
vided between Julius, the boxes, and the approaching coach. “ Look, 
Edna, it is quite full. We shall have to go inside— nay, the inside is 
full too. What must we do? Oh, Edna, what must we do?” 

“Tt was my fault,” said Will Stedman. “I ought to have told you 
it was better to secure places. Coachman, is there no chance whatever 
for these ladies?” 

Coachman shook his head, remorseless as Fate ; and Fate, laughing 
from under the coach-wheels, and making mouths at them from the 
dickey, set at naught all the excellent schemes of these four young 
people. 
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The two sisters regarded each other in mute consternation. 

“ How very, very foolish I was!” said Edna, in extreme vexation. 
“Can nothing be done? Dr. Stedman, will you think for us? We must 
go home to-day.” 

“ Po’ chay, ma’am — po’ chay to Ryde,” suggested the landlord. 

“ How much would that cost ?” 

A serious sum was named. Edna looked at and counted her money. 
No, it was not to be done. She saw Dr. Stedman watching her, and 
blushed crimson. 

He came near her and said almost in a whisper, “ Excuse me, but at 
a journey’s end one sometimes runs short. If i‘ 

Edna shook her head, and set her little mouth together, firm as Fate 
— whom she fancied she was thus resisting ; at which Dr. Stedman 
blushed as deeply as herself, and retired. 

There was no help for it. Several boats crossed daily from Ryde ; 
but to get to Ryde from this out-of-the-way place was the difficulty. 

“ No, Letty,” said Edna, “not being able to travel about in post- 
chaises, we must e’en put up with our misfortunes. We can go by the 
coach to-morrow morning. I dare say Mrs. Williams will take us in 
for one night more. ‘Things might be worse, you see.” 

But, as she watched the coach roll away, Edna, though she spoke 
cheerfully, looked a great deal more annoyed and troubled than her 
sister did: and Dr. Stedman saw it. 

“You have a tell-tale face,” said he. “This has vexed you very 
much, I perceive.” 

“Of course it has. Many reasons make it important for us to go 
home.” 

“ Your sister takes it easily enough, apparently.” 

“ She always ” and Edna stopped herself. Why should she be 
discussing Letty with a stranger — with anybody? 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Dr. Stedman, abruptly, and disappeared. 

But when they had all escaped out of the condolences of the little 
crowd round the inn-door, and were ignominiously retracing their steps 
to Mrs. Williams’s lodgings, he overtook them, breathless. 

“Stop, Miss Edna. I have found a way out of your difficulties. 
There will be a post-chaise here at noon, bringing a wedding couple 
from Ryde. It will take you the return journey for merely coach-fare. 
If you cross at once, you will be able to start from Portsmouth to Lon- 
don to-night. Will that do?” 

“ Admirable,” said Edna, turning back. “ Let me go and settle it 
at once.” 

“Tt is settled —I took the liberty of settling it with the landlord, 
whom I know. Always provided you were satisfied. Are you?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Thank you. And now you have only to re-pay me the coach-fare 
— inside places for two,” said the doctor, holding out his hand with a 
smile. 

Edna laughingly and, as it occurred to her long after, most unsuspi- 
ciously, gave him the money ; and he walked on beside her, receiving 
silently her expressions of gratitude. She did indeed feel grateful. It 
was so new to her to have the burdens of daily life thus taken off her, 
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and in such a considerate way, simply a man doing a man’s part of 
kindness to a woman —nothing more. It made her remember his 
words,— “ If I had had a sister I would have been so good to her.” 
Though while Edna recalled them, there was a strange sting in the re- 
membrance. 

At the familiar door they all stopped, rather awkwardly, till Dr. Sted- 
man said, with something beyond his usual formality — 

“TI wonder, Julius, if these ladies would consider it presumption in 
us to offer them our bachelor hospitality for the next few hours? I 
might be more convenient, and they would at least get a dinner.” 

“Oh, they must —they must!” cried Julius. “Say you will, Miss 
Edna,” and he caught hold of her hand in his boyish, affectionate way. 
“Come and dine with us: it will be such fun. And we will go a long 
walk before then. Oh, I am so much obliged to Fate and that grim 
coachman ; we'll have such a jolly day.” 

He was evidently in a state of considerable excitement, which re- 
lieved itself in almost puerile pranks, an incessant flow of talk, and a 
pettish assertion of his own will, which was, as Edna declared, “ exactly 
like a baby.” Nevertheless, she and the others only laughed, and gave 
way to him. 

Evidently the catastrophe about the coach had produced in none of 
the little party any permanent depression ; and it was with almost ex- 
uberant spirits that they prepared to make the very most of this sweet, | 
stolen day —all the sweeter, Julius insisted, because it was stolen—a 
clear robbery out of the treasure-house of Destiny, who had not many 
such. 

“ At least not for us,” added he, with the dash of melancholy which 
ran through his merriest moods. “So I'll take the residuum of my 
pleasures as I used to take the spoonful of sugar at the bottom of an 
emptied coffee-cup, which I was always told it was such ill-manners to 
touch, though it was the best bit of the draught. And yet we have had 
a good draught of happiness this fortnight — have we not, Miss Edna? 
Our coffee of life was thoroughly well-made — strong and clear, with 
plenty of milk in it.” 

“The milk of human kindness?” 

“Yes ; and some water too. We had only too much water on Mon- 
day night. But I beg your pardon: ”—for Edna still turned pale, and 
then red, whenever there was the slightest allusion to her painful adven- 
ture ; so that now all reference to it had tacitly ceased. 

“T think.” said Dr. Stedman, “since our friends have gained an extra 
day of sea-air, they had better make use of it. So come away all of 
you down to the shore.” 

There they wandered for hours, as merry as children, tossing the 
shingle at one another, or entombing themselves in it as they sat ; wri- 
ting names and sentences with umbrella sticks on the sand, or building 
out of it castles and moats for the incoming tide first to fill and then to 
wash away. Some mixture of seriousness there was ; for sea-side folly 
has always a touch of solemnity in it ; and there is but a step between 
the babyish pranks on the sand and the awfulness of the silent ocean 
beyond. But still, whatever they did, or whatever they talked about, 
these four were very happy. It was a day—one of those single, sep- 
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arate days—which stamp themselves upon the memory for years, both 
from their heavenly beauty, externally, and their moral atmosphere of 
pleasantness and peace. A day never to be forgotten, in its innocent 
Arcadian enjoyment, to which all things seemed natural ; and they them- 
selves felt not like modern work-a-day men and women, but creatures 
of some perfectly ideal world—shepherds and shepherdesses of some 
long-past golden age. 

They dined, nevertheless ; upon cold mutton and suet dumplings, 
which was the best Mrs. Williams could provide ; and they dined heart- 
ily and merrily. It might have been a little “incorrect,” this bachelor 
entertainment to two young maiden ladies. In midst of the meal a 
grave doubt of this struck Edna; but it was a merry meal for all that, 
with not one bit of sentiment about it, or regret that it was the first and 
last. For still, with all their mutual friendliness, the sisters withheld 
their address, and the brothers were too courteous too ask for it. 

Suddenly, in midst of the gaiety, Dr. Stedman said, “It is nearly 
three. Your carriage will be at the door in five minutes.” And for 
that five minutes everybody was rather silent. 

Edna sat at the window, taking a farewell look at the beautiful sea ; 
and Dr. Stedman came and looked at it with her. 

“You are better now than in the morning, I hope?” 

“Yes, the salt air always does me good.” 

“ It will be very late before you reach home to-night. Are you afraid?” 

“Oh no.” 

“You seem afraid of nothing.” 

“Not of many things—outside things. Why should I be? And it 
would do no good. I am not like a carefully-guarded young lady ; I 
am a poor schoolmistress, who, whether she likes it or not, must face 
the world.” 

“Do you find that very hard?” 

“ Sometimes— only sometimes ; for I am young and strong, and not 
given to despondency. It may be otherwise when I get older.” 

And a vague cloud came over Edna as she spoke ; a fear that it not 
only might but would be thus; that the days would come when her 
strength would fail, and her courage sink, beaten down; when she 
would be dull, weary, lonely, and old. 

“ Are you afraid of growing old?” said Dr. Stedman again. “Iam 
—a little.” 

“Why should you be?” said Edna, forgetting the question in the con- 
fession, and turning to look inquiringly at him. “Old age can have no 
terrors for you. A man is so different from a woman.” 

“He is—horribly different—in some things. Miss Edna—I would 
give the whole world if I were more like you.” 

These words, spoken in a tone that seemed at once appealing, apolo- 
gising, nay, almost caressing, so low and soft was it, quivered through 
Edna from head to foot. But before she had time to answer, or think 
of answering, the post-chaise was at the door—a goodly equipage— 
all in its bridal splendour—white favours and all. 

Letty jumped up in delight. “Oh, how nice! We shall get to Ryde 
so comfortably. And think of our starting from the very door. So 
kind of you to order it, Dr. Stedman. It is almost as good as if we 
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had our own carriage. Ah, Edna! shall we ever have our own carriage?” 

“ Possibly —I should say not improbably,” said Dr. Stedman, dryly, 
as he handed the beautiful woman, with careful courtesy, to the chaise, 
which she seemed to step into as if she were born to a carriage. 

Julius hung back, and made his adieux with a cynical air. 

“Mrs. Williams thinks the white favours a lucky omen, Miss Ken- 
derdine. She hopes to see one or both of you two young ladies back 
again ere long—in a similar equipage. I trust the owner may be a 
duke at least.” 

“Eh!” said Letty, not comprehending, but smiling still. 

“Mrs. Williams says, next time you come here, she hopes it will be 
: _— own carriage, and married to some rich gentleman—possibly a 

uke! 

Letty bridled. “Oh, Mr. Stedman, you are so funny! Good-bye.” 

So they parted—all four with the smile on their lips, shaking hands 
cordially, and keeping up their jests even to the last moment ; express- 
ing all manner of mutual good wishes, but not a hint or hope of future 
meetings. They parted—as completely as two ships that had crossed 
one another’s track in the mid ocean—paused alongside for a short 
space of kindly greeting —then divided, steadily and finally, to sail on 
round the world their several and opposite ways. 

Edna knew it must be thus—that it was best it should be. Some 
instinct, forestalling experience, warned her of the fact—proved fatally 
by how many wrecked lives !—that men ought to be nothing to women 
and women nothing to men, except in the merest ordinary friendship — 
unless they are either akin by blood, or deliberately choose one another 
in love and marriage: that all so-called “ Platonic attachments,” senti- 
mental compromises which try to steer clear of both, and institute pseudo- 
relations which nature never meant, almost always end in misery— 
blameless, but still heart-deep, life-long misery. Edna wished to avoid 
everything of the kind—for both herself and her sister. Nothing had 
happened ; nobody had proposed to Letty, and she was thankful thus 
peacefully, friendly, and kindly, to close all associations with the Sted- 
mans. 

Yes, they had parted just as—(she said this to herself again and 
again during the long drive)—just as she most desired them all to part ; 
like ships on the ocean, never to sail in company again. Still, she felt 
that for some days to come her own little vessel would sail rather drear- 
ily, and flap its canvas idly in the breeze, scarcely noticing whether or 
not there was sunshine on the sea, which looked so limitless, and yet 
which she must cross—and cross alone. 

“T wonder,” she thought to herself, “which of us will grow old the 
fastest, or live the longest— Dr. Stedman or I?” 


CHAPTER X. 


KENSINGTON twenty years ago was not like the Kensington of to-day. 
It seemed much quieter and farther from London. No great Exhibitions 
had beaten down the smooth grass of Hyde Park and stamped out the 
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green lanes of Brompton, which then formed a barrier between “The 
Old Court Suburb,” as Leigh Hunt tenderly calls it, and the metropolitan 
vortex. Down the long dusty miles of the Knightsbridge road crawled 
a few uncomfortable omnibuses—forming the chief communication 
with London—except for those fortunate people who had carriages of 
their own. Consequently, to middle-class respectability, Kensington 
was a rather retired place. ‘Townified, certainly, but then its queer 
winding streets, its old-established shops, and old-fashioned houses, 
above all, its palace and ancient church, gave it a dignified quaintness 
which half atoned for the want of the country. And but a little way 


beyond it were many ruralities: lanes and gardens, haunted by larks in | 


the day time and nightingales at eve ; here and there a real field—not 
yet become a brickfield ; and several “ lovers’ walks,” where, between 
the tall hedge of may or wild roses, young people thus circumstanced 
might exchange a kiss safely and unobserved. 

About half-a-mile from where the Misses Kenderdine lived was a 
canal, along the banks of which ran a slip of waste ground, where 
bloomed as if by stealth many a real country flower : bindweed — the lit- 
tle pink creeping sort and the large white one, that in late summer 
mounts the hedges and stars them with its dazzling, short-lived bells ; 
abundance of those flowers which grow on commons and waste ground 
— bright yellow hawkweed, and the delicate primrose-tinted kind, with 
various tiny plants, pleasant enough to observant eyes, and of which 
there used to be plenty in these regions, till London, gradually growing, 
has forced them to give place to coarser weeds. 

To this place Edna often came, between or after school hours, to fancy 
herself in the country, and get a breath of air, for the sisters’ house 
was somewhat small and close. Not that it was an ugly house ; creep- 
ers, jessamine, and grape-vine half covered it, and it was open, front and 
back, to a view of market gardens. Nobody can find it now—it has 
been completely swept from the face of the earth; pulled down and 
built upon, with all its surroundings. Year by year genteel terraces 
and squares are growing where the cabbages—acres of them—once 
grew. So if I say, with the lingering tenderness that its inhabitants 
also learnt to speak of it—that it was not an ugly house—there is no 
one who can contradict me. 

It boasted three stories of two rooms each, the most important of which 
were the sitting-room, the drawing-room abéve, made into a school-room, 
and a large (or they called it large) bed-room overhead, where the two 
sisters slept. Thus, at a glance, may be seen their small establishment, 
of which the only other inmates besides themselves were one servant 
and acat. A very microscopic, maidenly establishment, simple even 
to poverty, and yet it had its happiness— to Edna at least—for it was 
their own. Every atom of furniture had been bought with their own 
money — bought and paid for—which is more than can be said of many 
magnificent mansions. Every corner, from attic to basement, was theirs 
to do with as they liked. And to these governesses who had lived for 
years in other people’s houses, any nook they could call their own and do 
what they chose in, possessed a certain charm, of which the novelty 
was not even yet exhausted. In this nest of theirs, narrow as it was, 
the two sisters had not been unhappy— Edna especially had been the 
merriest little bird —till now. 
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It chanced that after the pleasant spring came a very hot summer ; 
weeks of settled drought. By August the leaves were almost burnt off 
the trees, and the dusty, languid air that seemed to creep, or rather to 
stagnate, over the lanes and market gardens, and the line of road be- 
tween Kensington town and Holland House, was almost stifling, even 
at twilight, when Edna insisted on their going out, just for health’s 
sake. 

“Oh, Edna,” Letty would say, drearily, as she crawled along the 
heated pavement and looked up at the handsome houses, nearly all 
with closed windows —“ everybody is gone out of town. Why can’t 
we go too? It’s very hard for us to be teaching school here when all 
the world ir away at the sea-side. I wish we were there also. Don’t 
you?” 

“No, replied Edna. “One holiday is enough for one year. No.” 

But she knew she was telling a falsehood ; that in her heart of hearts 
she had a frantic longing for the sight of the sea, for the sound and 
smell of briny waters, lapping on shingle and sand, for even a handful 
of sea-weeds, damp, salt, and living — not like that poor dead mummy 
of a sea-weed that still hung up in a corner of the room, though Letty 
had begged her more than once to take it down, it looked so “ nasty,” 
for its meteorological powers had signally failed. Yet still she let it 
hang there — a thing that had missed its destiny, and was of no mortal 
use to anybody — except as a memento of a very pleasant time. 

That pleasant time had passed out of all memories. Even Letty 
scarcely mentioned it now — three months was far too long for Letty to 
remember anything, or anybody. At first she had found home extremely 
dull, had talked incessantly of the Isle of Wight and of the two Sted- 
mans, wondering whether they had come home — if when they did come 
they would make any effort to renew the acquaintance. 

“It would be possible, nay, easy to find out our address, for our boxes 
were marked ‘ Kensington,’ and there is the post-office to inquire at. 
If I were they, I would hunt us out, and call. In which case, Edna, 


you know, we must be polite to them. They might mean nothing.” 


“Probably not. What would you wish them to mean?” 

“ How sharp you are with me! Of course, if Dr. Stedman did call 
upon us two single ladies, he could have but one intention in doing so. 
Not that he ever gave me any reason to suppose anything,” added 
Letty, looking down with her half smile, that implied an expectation of 
being contradicted in her assertion. But no contradiction came. “Of 
course, a man so poorly circumstanced couldn't be expected to come 
forward at once ; but then you see a 

Edna would see nothing. Every time the conversation took this turn 
she resolutely avoided it: to speak her mind, or to open her heart to 
this her only sister, became every day more impossible. Not that there 
was less affection between them, but there was a clearer perception, 
and a sadder acceptance of the great difference in thought and feeling, 
which sometimes happens—that alienation of nature which no nearness 
of blood can atone for, or prevent, or cure. 

Sometimes, when in the long, bright June evenings, Letty persisted 
in walking out regularly — not down the actual street where Dr. Sted- 
man lived (Edna knew it well, and kept half a mile from it always), but 
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up and down the long, green alleys of Kensington Gardens, looking 
round at every corner, and fancying every tall figure — or two figures, 
a taller and a shorter—must surely be the two Stedmans—the patient 
elder sister would grow excessively irritable, and then Letty, who was 
invariably good-tempered, would wonder at her, and fear she was not 
well, and pet her and caress her in a fashion harder to bear than the 
interminable talkativeness. 

But when week after week crept by, and the Stedmans gave no sign, 
Letty’s interest in her lost admirer or admirers died out. Besides, 
school-time began, and the small worries of the present completely ex- 
tinguished the past. Then, when her sister seemed quite to have for- 
gotten them, poor Edna’s memory of those happy sea-side days woke 
up with a vividness quite horrible in its pain, and in its sharp conscious- 
ness of what that pain was, whence it arose, and to what it tended. 

I will tell no untruth about my poor Edna, nor make any pretences 
concerning her, which she herself would have been the first to scorn. 
I believe that no woman, gifted with common sense and common feel- 
ing, ever “ falls in love,” as the phrase is, without knowing it: at least 
not when the love comes suddenly, and for one who heretofore has been 
a stranger, so that no gradual previous relations of intimacy have dis- 
guised the true state of things for awhile, as sometimes occurs. She 
may refuse to acknowledge the fact, even to herself; but she knows it 
—knows it at the very core of her heart — in all its sweetness, and in 
all its bitterness too. 

Long before those three months had gone by, Edna Kenderdine, who 
had met so few men, and had never taken the smallest interest in any 
man, began to find out that she was never likely again to meet such an 
one as Dr. William Stedman—never likely, in all her future life to have 
such a happy fortnight as that she spent in the Isle of Wight, when her 
anxiety for her sister was over, and she and Letty were roaming about 
the sweet country and pleasant sea-shore, and meeting the two Sted- 
mans every day and all day long. 

Only a fortnight — fourteen days—a short time on which to build— 
or to wreck —a life’s happiness ; yet many have done it before now, 
and will do it again. Fate sometimes compresses into a few days the 
events and the experience of years. People love in divers ways, and 
marry under infinitely varied circumstances, concerning which no per- 
son can judge, or has a right to judge, any other ; yet there is but one 
true love — leading to the one perfect marriage, or else leading through 
dark and thorny yet sacred ways to that perpetual virginity of heart 
and life which is only second to marriage in its holiness and happi- 
ness. 

This love had come to Edna, and she knew it. 

She did not fall into romantic ecstasies of joy or grief over it, though 
let not even these be condemned, they are natural in the time of pas- 
sionate youth — the Juliet-time. But Edna was a woman — not a girl, 
though her heart was as fresh as if she were sixteen. She said nothing 
— she betrayed nothing ; externally she was the schoolmistress only ; 
but within she was conscious of the great change which only comes 
once in a lifetime, and after which no woman is ever quite the same 
again. 
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Of her lover—or her love, a tenderer and nobler name—she did not 
sit and think all day long — her days were too busy for that ; but she 
thought of him in every idle or solitary minute, and often when neither 
idle nor alone ; till day by day she learned to mingle him in all her 
doings and all her dreams. Him—the one “him” in the world to 
her now, whom by a magic sympathy she seemed already to under- 
stand, faults and all, better than any other human being she had ever 
met. 

For she did not think Dr. Stedman faultless ; she had seen him in a 
good many things she would have liked different, and had to apologise 
for — shortcomings of temper, roughness, and hardness, which seemed 
the result of circumstances. Still he was himself; drawn to her, or, 
rather she to him, by a strange attraction, and, as a whole, very near 
her ideal of what a man should be. 

But it is idle reasoning about such things, and soon Edna ceased to 
reason, and was content only to feel,— all the stronger, because in her 
intense humility it never occurred to her that the feeling could be re- 
reciprocated. She accepted with a strong silent courage the lot 
which had befallen her—a great misfortune, some would say. But 
she did not call it so, though she recognised to the full its sadness, 
hopelessness, and — no, she was not so cowardly as to add, its humili- 
ation. 

She had done nothing wrong in loving, even though she loved a man 
who had never asked her to marry him, who had apparently no inten- 
tion of asking her, whom, in all human probability, she would never 
meet again. Well; let it be so: she had met, for once in her life, the 
man who she felt could have satisfied her whole heart, reason, con- 
science — whom, had he asked her, she would have married, and whom 
otherwise she would remember tenderly to the day of her death. This 
is, next to a thoroughly happy marriage, the best lot which can befall 
any woman. 

I linger over Edna Kenderdine because I like to linger over her, just 
here: the picture of a woman who is brave enough to love, unloved, the 
best and highest: embodied to her, as it was to her mother Eve, in a 
man. For Milton’s celebrated line,— 


“He for God only, she for God in him,”— 


is so far true that no woman can love either lover or husband perfectly, 
unless —in a sense—she sees God in him, and sees in him, beyond 
herself, the desire for God only. And if so, her love is neither an un- 
happy nor an unfortunate love, however it may end. 

One fact proved incidentally how utterly removed from the selfishness 
of all personal feeling was this ideal admiration, this self-existent, up- 
looking, and out-loving love which had taken such sudden and strong 
hold of Edna’s heart, and after lurking there awhile, sprung up, forced 
into being not by the sunshine of hope, but by the warm darkness of 
complete though quiet despair. The possibility—which Letty’s vanity 
had taken for granted —of Dr. Stedman’s attentions being to herself, 
awoke in her sister’s mind no jealousy or dread— indeed, no sensation 
of any kind. In those early days — when she was so ignorantly happy 
Edna had thought the matter over in all its bearings, and set it aside 
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as a mistake. For had he really fallen in love, there was no reason why 
he should not have spoken, nor why afterwards he should not have 
hunted Letty out and followed her to the world’s end. Edna thought, 
if she were a man, she would have done so. She could imagine no 
hindrance strong enough to prevent a man who really loved a woman 
from seeking her out, wooing her, and carrying her of triumphant —like 
one of the old Paladins — in face of all the world. 

Yet all these three months William Stedman had lived close by them, 
and given no sign of his existence. Therefore, of course, there was 
but one conclusion to be drawn. Letty, she supposed, had come to it 
likewise, or else had forgotten the whole matter — Letty could so easily 
forget ! 

Still, this summer was a dull time with poor Letty Kenderdine. After 
the fever, pupils were naturally slow of returning: the sisters were 
likely to be very poor this half-year. Edna did not care much for the 
fact ; but she tried to make things as easy as she could to Letty, whom 
want of money always affected keenly with a hundred small wants and 
petty humiliations, which her sister, if unable to sympathise with, felt 
heartily sorry for. She taxed her ingenuity to lighten Letty’s school 
duties, and out of school to invent inexpensive amusements for her; but 
still the dulness remained. Only dulness ; certainly not disappointed 
love, for Letty spoke more than once of accepting her latest offer, from 
an Australian sheep-farmer, once the boy-brother of one of her pupils, 
whose ardent admiration had gone so far as to entreat her to come out 
to Geelong and marry him. And so Edna, who, in her simplicity, could 
not conceive the possibility of liking one man, and in the remotest de- 
gree contemplating marriage with another, became quite satisfied as to 
the state of her sister’s affections. 

Thus they went on, teaching school daily, and spending the time as 
well as they could after school hours, generally in the arduous duty of 
making ends meet, until the leaves which had budded out in that happy, 
merry spring-time in the Isle of Wight, began to change colour, wither, 
and fade. 

“ How fast the year slips by!” said Letty, drearily, one half-holiday 
when she sat at the window, with nothing to do but to look over the 
long flat of market gardens, and wish she was anywhere but where she 
was. “TI declare, to-day is the last day of the band playing in Ken- 
sington Gardens, and we have never yet been to hear it. It is your 
fault, Edna. Why wouldn’t you let us go?” 

The question was not easy to answer. There was, of course, the 
obvious reason that Letty was too beautiful a person to promenade 
much in so public a place without father or brother ; but Edna’s con- 
science told her this was not the only reason why she had so persist- 
ently resisted such a very harmless amusement. 

She knew quite well, that if by walking twenty miles she could, her- 
self unseen, have caught one glimpse of William Stedman — resting 
her weary thirsting eyes on his brown face, which might not be hand- 
some, yet was so manly, gentle, honest, and good — she would eagerly 
have done it. That, even the dim remote possibility of seeing him — 
his tall, sturdy, erect figure, turning round some street corner —a com- 
mon Kensington street — sanctified to her even those dusty pavements 
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and ugly roads. Sometimes the craving only to know that he was alive 
—alive and well— pursuing his duties, which she knew were so close 
to his heart, working at his profession, and carrying out nobly his useful, 
beneficent life, without the remotest thought of herself, came upon poor 
Edna with a force that was almost maddening in its pain. But, at the 
same time, the chance of really seeing him, of meeting face to face, 
and being obliged to bow, or to shake hands and speak to him, in the 
visible flesh — him of whom she thought night and day — was to her 
an apprehension almost amounting to terror. The mere thought of it 
often, in her walks, made her heart stand still a minute, and then go on 
beating so violently, that she scarcely knew where she was or what she 
was doing. ‘Therefore, she had contrived always to avoid that band 
promenade, where Kensington young men might naturally,take an after- 
noon lounge, and where Julius Stedman had once said he was rather 
fond of going. 

But this da ay Letty was so persistent, that, with a kind of fear lest her 
secret reason should be betrayed, Edna ceased resistance, and. they 
went. 

Only, however, for one or two turns, during which she looked straight 
before her, and deported herself as grimly as possible towards the fops 
and fashionable idlers who never failed'to stare at the tall beautiful 
woman and her unobtrusive companion. Only two turns; but even 
these were one too many. At the second, Fate came, dead front, to 
meet the sisters. 

“There they are! Don’t look, Edna ; don’t let them fancy we see 
them ; but there are the two Stedmans.” 

Edna’s heart gave a wild leap, everything seemed turning round and 
round for a minute, then she gathered up her senses, and recovered her 
strong self-control, which had never failed her yet. Happily, her veil 
was down; but Letty’s careless eye roved everywhere rather than to 
her sister's face. Had it been different, still Edna would have been 
safe. Usually tears and blushes came readily to that sensitive little 
face, which changed its expression half a dozen times in a minute ; but 
when anything smote her hard, Edna neither blushed nor wept, but grew 
perfectly white, and as quiet as a stone. She did so now. 

“The Stedmans, is it? You are right, Letty, we will not look. They 
are not likely to see us. They are passing on.” 

And they did pass on, their attention being caught by some acquain- 
tan<. on the other side of the promenade, to whom they stood talking 
for some time. 

That while, the eyes Dr. Stedman did not see — the sad, fond, linger- 
ing eyes — had seen him — vividly, distinctly ; had noticed that he was 
a good deal thinner, paler, graver — very unlike his former self; until 
in talking he chanced to smile, and then Edna recognised it again, fully 
— the face stamped indelibly upon her memory. 

Perceiving he was fully occupied, and that there was no possibility of 
his noticing her, she looked at him once again, with a quiet, sad feeling 
—‘ God bless him! no man is any the worse for a woman’s loving him ” 
— and turned away. 

As soon as she could, she lured Letty out of the crowd into one of 
those green alleys that abound in Kensington Gardens, in sight of the 
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queer old red brick palace, with its Dutch garden, where, long ago, the 
courtiers of William and Mary, and the maids of honor of Queen Anne, 
and the first two Georges, may have strolled and coquetted and made 
love —the old, old story! In their long-effaced footsteps walked the 
lovely Letty Kenderdine, as fair as any of them, and talking, perhaps, 
not greater nonsense than they had talked. 

“Well, I must say, it was stange,” said she. “It only shows how 
easily men forget. To pass me by within a few yards, and never even 
see me!” 

“They were talking to some gentlemen.” 

“Oh, but people-always see those they want to see. Perhaps I ought 
to have bowed. You know they could not come and speak to us unless 
we bowed first. And how nice and gentlemanly they both looked, es- 
pecially Julius! Really Julius is a very handsome young fellow now he 
is quite well. I suppose he is quite well by this time.” 

“He looked so.” And Edna felt glad, partly for his own sake, but 
more for his brother’s. That anxiety at least was over. And then she 
let her imagination wander wildly as to what could be the secret 
trouble which showed plainly on Dr. Stedman’s face, and had altered 
him so much. The desperate longing to comfort him, to take part of 
his burden, whatever it might be, came upon her, sad and sore. 

So much so, that she never heard footsteps behind, nor guessed 
what was going to happen, until Letty called out in her loud whisper— 

“Goodness me! There they are.” 

And at an angle of the path the two brothers and two sisters met, 
face to face, abruptly and unexpectedly, so as to make non-recognition, 
or the half-recognition of a formal bow, impossible. ‘They were all 
evidently taken by surprise. Involuntarily they stopped and shook 
hands. Not without a certain awkwardness in the greeting, probably 
caused by the suddenness of their rencontre ; but after the first minute 
it passed off. In spite of all the good resolutions on both sides, every- 
body seemed unfeignedly glad to meet. 

The two young men turned back with them in the old familiar way ; 
Julius by Edna, Dr. Stedman by Letty, until with some slight excuse 
Julius crossed over to the latter, and his brother fell behind with Edna. 
Thus they went, walking slowly, the whole way up the broad walk to 
the Bayswater Gate. The younger brother and sister began laughing 
and talking immediately, Julius making himself agreeable in his old 
light way, as if it were but yesterday that he had carried on the same 
pleasant badinage on the Isle of Wight shore ; but the two others were 
rather silent. 

Dr. Stedman asked Edna a few questions as to her sister’s health 
and her own; if they had had no return of scarlet fever in the house, 
and if their pupils had come back ; to all of which she replied quietly, 
briefly, and categorically ;—then he seemed to have nothing more to 
say. And, far in the distance, they heard the faint sound of the band 
playing, and one or two straggling groups of gaily dressed people 
passed them, chattering and flirting—a great contrast to this quiet, 
silent pair. 

Very silent, very quiet outside, but beneath that? 

Many people might call it wrong for an unsought woman —a tender, 
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sweet, reticent maiden—to feel as Edna felt, walking along beside 
him who, she now knew, was the lord of all her life. But there was no 
wrong in her heart. She had no hope of being wooed or married by 
Dr. Stedman ; she only loved him. She only felt that it was heaven to 
be near him —to catch again the sound of his voice—to rest again in 
the protection of his honest goodness. Oh, that protection! the one 
thing a woman needs — even a woman so brave as Edna Kenderdine. 
As for herself, she thought if she could only serve him, tend him, do him 
good in any way ; ay, in the pathetic way of same ballad-heroine she 
had read of—making the house ready for his bride, and helping to 
rear and cherish his children,—it would have been not hard, but happy 
to have done it; for he seemed, now she saw him again, just as hereto- 
fore — unlike all others, simplest, noblest, best ; truest man and most 
perfect gentleman — one worth living for — worth dying for. 

She idealised him a little: women always do that ; but William Sted- 
man was a great deal that she believed ; and for her idealising, perhaps 
it did no harm. Men so loved not seldom grow to be as good as the 
fond women believe them. 

At the Bayswater Gate Dr. Stedman paused. 

“This is our best way home. Will you come, Julius?” 

“Certainly not ; I have not half talked out my talk. Do you turn? 
Then so shall we—with your permission, Miss Kenderdine.” 

Letty bowed a smiling assent. After her long fast from flirtation, she 
was all graciousness, even to the “boy” Julius, as she persisted in con- 
sidering him, though he was exactly her own age. So the two couples 
strolled back again to the Palace, and then across the grass to the little 
gate which led to Kensington High Street. 

“Here we really must take our leave,” said William Stedman, de- 
cisively. “Ihave an appointment; and besides, Julius—” he added 
half-a-dozen inaudible words, which his brother did not answer, but 
turned sharply away. 

Then Edna came forward, very dignified. This little woman could 
be dignified when she chose, in spite of her few inches. 

“Indeed, Mr. Stedman, we will not trouble you to accompany us 
any farther. We have a call to make in Kensington. Good-bye.” | 

She held out her hand — first to Julius, and then to his brother. 

“Well, that is the coolest dismissal,” said the former. “ Must it be? 
Do you really agree to it, Miss Letty?” 

But Miss Letty was making elaborate adieux to Dr. Stedman, and did 
not hear. Besides, she very rarely contradicted Edna. Her easy 
nature always yielded to the stronger will ; it was least trouble. But 
when they had really parted from their cavaliers she was a little cross. 

“Why on earth were you so peremptory, Edna? They wanted to see 
us home.” 

“ Did they?” 

“ At least, Julius did. And why not? It would have been rather 
amusing. If we ever meet them again, and perhaps we may — for Mr, 
Stedman says they always take their constitutional in Kensington Gar- 
dens — we ought to treat them a little more civilly, and let them see us 
home if they desire it.” 

Edna replied not, but the small mouth set itself closely together. No. 
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Letty might say what she liked — fancy what she chose, but this should 
not be. Dr. Stedman should never think that either she or her sister 
were girls ready to meet the first advances of any idle youth. Love 
was no disgrace ; it did nobody any harm; but the feeble pretence of 
it—flirtation or philandering —was a thing which this woman, pure 
and true, yet passionate-hearted, utterly scorned. If the Stedmans 
wanted to marry Letty — either of them — they must come and ask for 
her as a man should ask — and is a coward if he dare not ask under 
any circumstances. 

Letty — always Letty. That the object of their admiration could be 
any other when Letty was by did not occur to Edna. And when Letty 
took her bonnet off, and shook back her bright fair hair, and looked 
into the glass with her eyes glittering with the novel excitement‘of the 
day, Edna thought the universal admiration her sister excited was not 
wonderful. If Dr. Stedman shared it—if that was the cause of his 
silence and evident preoccupation — well ! 

Edna stood a minute to face this thought. She was alone. Letty 
had gone down-stairs, all smiles and excitement ; at least, as much ex- 
citement as she was capable of — quite another woman after the after- 
noon’s adventure, which was such a pleasant break in their dull life. 
Was it only that, or did she really care for one or other of the Sted- 
mans! And if one of them really asked her, would Letty marry him? 

Such a possibility might occur. The man Edna loved might marry 
another, and that other her own sister: a supposition maddening 
enough to many — nay, most women. Even to this gentle little woman 
it gave the same sudden “stound” which had come to her several 
times lately. She closed her eves, drew a long hard breath, tried to 
stifle the choking in her throat, and to view her position calmly. 

Jealousy, in any of its ordinary forms, did not affect her ; her nature 
was too single, too entirely free trom both vanity and self-consciousness. 
No wound could come to her through either of these points — nothing 
except simple sorrow, the agony of lost love. Besides, she was accus- 
tomed to view things in the plain daylight, without any of those dis- 
torted refractions to which egotistic people are subject. She saw that 
in such a case as hers there are but two ways open to any woman. If 
she loves a man and he does not love her, to give him up may be a 
horrible pang and loss, but it cannot be termed a sacrifice —she re- 
signs what she never had. But if he does love her and she knows it, 
she is bound to marry him, though twenty other women loved him, and 
broke their hearts in losing him. He is not theirs, but hers ; and to 
have her for his wife is his right and her duty. And in this world are 
so many contradictory views of duty and exaggerated notions of rights, 
so many false sacrifices and renunciations weak even to wickedness, 
that it is but fair sometimes to uphold the sigh¢ of love — love sole, ab- 
solute, and paramount, firmly holding its own, and submitting to nothing 
and no one — except the laws of God and righteousness. 

“ Yes,” Edna whispered to herself as she sat down, feeling strangely 
weak and yet strong, and looked through the open window across the 
market gardens, and down Love Lane, where, in the August evening, 
more than one pair of figures—lovers of course—might be seen 
slowly strolling. “ Yes, it is all clear enough, plain enough. Possibly 
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we shall never meet him again —I hope not. But if we do, if he loves 
Letty, marries Letty — ” she paused —“of course, I never say one word. 
He only does right, and she does right too — what I should have done 
myself. If he loved me, and I knew it, I would hold to him in spite 
of Letty, in spite of the whole world — hold to him till death!” 

Involuntarily, her right hand closed over the other hand. Aye, 
small and fragile as it was, it was a hand that any one could see would 
hold, faithfully and firm, till death, 

O that among us poor, wavering women, driven about by every wind 
of fancy, prejudice, weakness, or ‘folly, there were more such hands! 
They would keep back many a man from sinking into the gulf of per- 
dition. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“T’ve done it! I’ve tracked them as cleverly as if I were a bee- 
hunter on the American prairies. I’ve found their house—such a little 
one, in such a shabby neighbourhood. No wonder they didn’t like us 
to know it. I say Will, don’t you hear?” 

“Yes,” growled Will, who had just come in from a severe day’s work, 
as his brother had done from a severe day’s play. ‘They were eating 
conjointly their final meal, half tea, half supper, roughly laid out and 
roughly served, in the dining room, which was the one well furnished 
apartment of the doctor’s large empty house —a good house in a good 
street, which, as a doctor, he was obliged to have, and had contrived 
to make externally comfortable for his patients,—when they should 
come. But beyond this consulting-room, all was dreariness— the 
dreariness of raw newness, which is much worse than that of ancient 
dilapidation. 

William Stedman was wearied and dull, but Julius seemed in high 
spirits, insisting on talking and being listened to. 

“T tell you I have found out where they live, though they were so 
confoundedly secret about it. It’s a tiny house in one of the lanes be- 
yond Kensington. They must be poor enough—poorer even than 
they seemed. But there they certainly live, and I vow I’ll go and pay 
them a call to-morrow.’ 

“Pshaw! don’t make a fool of yourself.” 

“ Make a fool of myself! You’re uncommonly civil to-day. Pray, 
may I ask in what way would it be making a fool of myself? I like 
women’s society, and these two are the very jolliest young women I 
ever 

Will jumped up as if he had been shot. “Hold your tongue! 
you’d better!” cried he, violently; and then, catching his brother’s 
look of utter amazement, he suddenly reined himself in, and, with a 
sort of laugh, begged Julius’s pardon. 

“Well you may! Why, what has come over you, Will? What on 
earth have I said or done amiss ?” 

“ Nothing — decidedly nothing. Except that you might speak a little 
more respectfully of these friends of yours. And I do think, as I told 
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you before you went, that it was hardly right, hardly gentlemanly to 
hunt them out, when they so evidently wished to conceal from us where 
they lived. Just consider, we know nothing at all, in reality, concern- 
ing them, except their names.” 

“ And themselves, which is a good deal. I flatter myself I know 
one of them, at least, pretty well. Miss Edna and I were capital 
friends, though I wasn’t sweet upon her, as you thought I was. She’s 
a very nice girl, but she’s not to my taste exactly.” 

Will poured himself out his last cup of weak tea, and answered no- 
thing. 

“ Come, now, be reasonable, old fellow. You’re my elder brother, 
and I don’t like to go against you. Why are you so fierce at me for 
wishing to keep up our acquaintance —a perfectly harmless, indiiffer- 
ent acquaintance with the two Misses Kenderdine ?” 

“ They evidently do not wish it.” 

“Oh, trust me for that,” said Julius, with alaugh. “I know women’s 
ways rather better than you. They only wanted to be followed — 
tracked down, like bee-hunting, as I said ; and very amusing work it 
is, and rather cleverly I’ve done it. ‘To-morrow I mean to knock bold- 
ly at their door —such a little door, only fit for a little fellow like me, 
so you needn’t try it—send in my card and request permission to pay 
my respects.” 

“ And what is to come of it?” 

“ Nothing ; at least nothing in particular. Just a little bit of harm- 
less amusement.” 

“ Amusement !” 

“Why should I not have amusement? Nay, don’t look as if you'd 
eat me up. Only consider what a dull life we lead, especially at this 
time of year. We’re not bad enough, or rich enough, to do things 
jollily. Id really like to be a good boy, if I could find out a house to 
visit at, a family house with nice girls in it, where I could go to tea 
sometimes. I'd do it, I assure you, as soberly and respectably as if I 
were my own great-grandmother.” 

“ And that is your intention in regard to these ladies?” 

“ What other intention could I have? You may think of marrying, 
old boy, if you like. You have a profession, a house, and a settled in- 
come of two hundred a year ; but as for me — Bah!” 

“We can neither of us think of marrying just yet,” said the elder 
brother gravely. “It would be an act of insanity — or worse, scoun- 
drelism, to take a young girl and plunge her into a life of grinding 
poverty. But even that, I think, would be lesser scoundrelism than to 
intrude on the privacy of two young ladies who lave neither parents, 
nor brothers ; to cultivate their acquaintance or friendship, as you choose 
to call it, but we couldn’t be friends, it isn’tin human nature. It would 
end in making them think, and other people say, we were their lovers ; 
and then we must sheer off and leave them.” 

“Well, and if so? It would have been jolly fun while it lasted.” 

Dr. Stedman turned upon his brother with blazing eyes. “ You're 
joking — you know you are. For me, I may be a very bad fellow—I 
don’t think much of myself, anyhow; but I’m not such a scamp as 
that. And as long as I am your elder brother, and have the slightest 
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influence over you, I'll hinder you from being one. You will seriously 
offend me, Julius, if you carry out your plan of visiting these two young 
ladies.” 

Will spoke quietly, the almost unnatural quietness of some smothered 
feeling or passion: with him a feeling was a passion, or it was nothing. 
He was not a merely intellectual man, or a sentimental man: it needed 
but to look at him to perceive that in him the full human tide of life 
ran strongly and deeply —the more deeply because so completely held 
in restraint. His measured words, his steady step — for he had risen, 
and was walking up and down the room — indicated faintly what lay 
concealed below. 

But Julius did not notice it. Either he was too pre-occupied by his 
own concerns, or else this was a novel development of his brother which 
he did not understand. He only said lightly — 

“You are very kind, but I don’t consider myself a scamp, not just 
yet ; even though, in spite of my elder brother, I do certainly intend to 
call upon the Misses Kenderdine to-morrow. ” 

It would have been a pity had Edna seen what Dr. Stedman next 
did — Dr. Stedman, her calm, gentle, wise hero — exalted by her fool- 
ish love into all that a man should be. Nothing could excuse it, though 
it might be accounted for by the long under-current of mental struggle 
that must have gone on with him, before that last touch caused it to 
burst its boundaries, and forced himself completely beyond his self- 
control. It was a wrong thing, and a ridiculous thing to do, but he did : 
he seized his brother by the collar and shook him, as a furious big dog 
shakes a little one, which ke must punish, but will not injure ; then let 
him go, and leaned breathless against the wall. 

Julius rose up, not furious, but smouldering in the white heat of pas- 
sion which he so seldom showed. 

“You shall repent this!” he said. “I don’t know whether you're 
mad or drunk, or what, but you shall repent it. I'll leave you now: 
you're not fit for civil men’s company ; but to-morrow Good-night. ” 

Julius had the best of it, and knew he had. Sometimes, though not 
many times, during their lives, the two brothers had quarrelled — most 
brothers do: and then generally the stronger and better governed nature 
had won. But now they seemed to have changed characters, and the 
lighter and more superficial one carried the day. 

“T have been a fool!” muttered Will, as his brother deliberately lit 
a chamber candle, and passed him by, unobservant, or else regardless 
of the hand which was half-extended —the old affectionate, brotherly 
hand. Will drew it back immediately. 

“Good-night,” said Julius again, very stiffly, and walked out of the 
room. 

Bitterly humbled and shamed, with the bitterest, perhaps the only 
shame an honest man can ever feel—the reproaches of his own con- 
science — Will sat down, wrapping his arms on the table and laying his 
head upon them, in an attitude of complete dejection. There he 
remained, nearly motionless, for a long time. The last faint glimmer- 
ing of an August sunset crept into the room and crept out again, leav- 
ing behind a dull twilight, almost darkness. Then the lamp-lighter’s 
quick step was heard through the open window, as he went down the 
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dreary emptiness of a London evening street, and flashed upon it 
gleam after gleam of lighted gas-lamps, till at last he reached the one 
opposite Dr. Stedman’s window — it suddenly brightened up the room, 
throwing fantastic patterns through the window curtains on the opposite 
wall, 

Will Stedman sprung up as if he had been asleep, and the light had 
suddenly wakened him. 

“What a fool I have been!” he said aloud. “ What a ”  For- 
give him, gentle souls of gentle women, if he used stronger language 
than I care to record. He was only a man, and he was hard bestead. 
“T wonder what Julius thought of me! what any one would think! Who 
would believe I could have done such a contemptible thing? How she 
would despise me !” 

She? So the man had succumbed at last. Passion had taken hold 
of him: that passion which, seizing one like William Stedman, com- 
pletely masters him — turns his whole nature either to sweetness or bit- 
terness. How had this come about, and for what woman? For that is 
the great test, the one fearful risk of a man’s life. A woman will some- 
times idealise a very inferior man, until her love for him, and her 
patience with him, exalt him into something better than he originally 
was, and her into little short of an angel; but a man almost invariably 
drops to the level of the woman he is in love with./ He cannot raise 
her, but she can almost unlimitedly deteriorate him.’ Why this should 
be, Heaven knows, but so it constantly is. We have but to look around 
us with ordinary observation, in order to see that a man’s destiny, more 
than even a woman’s, depends far less upon the good or ill fortune of 
his wooing, than upon the sort of woman with whom he falls in love. 

That William Stedman was a man to choose strongly, firmly, and 
irrevocably, no one who knew him, if ever so little, could doubt. That, 
having chosen, his character would be modified to a momentous extent 
by the object of his love, and that, once gaining him, she would have 
almost unlimited influence over him — was a fact also patent, for it be- 
longed to common human nature. Not that he was a weak man, or a 
sensualist, to be led by an iron chain hid under passion’s roses — his 
thirty years of brave and virtuous life furnished a sufficient denial to 
both suppositions. But his affections were very strong, and hitherto 
had been wholly undivided. He had no intimate friend, and not one 
relative living, except the brother whom he had guarded and guided all 
his days, in a way less brotherly than fatherly. Still Julius had often 
been a great anxiety to him— more anxiety than pleasure § and besides, 
there comes a time in a man’s life —in all lives— when ties, not only 
of instinct and duty, but of personal election, are necessary for happi- 
ness ; when, in short, no tie satisfies, except ze one which God Himself 
made to be the root of all. 

Was it so with William Stedman?—this good brother: this eager, 
active worker in the world, who, as yet, did more for it than it had ever 
done for him, though he lived in hopes that if he fought on steadily, 
there was a good time coming. Had Fate suddenly met him in his 
busy life, caught him round a corner, grappled with him and bound him, 
throwing him into the reckless bitterness, the angry, dissatisfied craving 
of a man who feels the keynote wanting in his existence — who misses 
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the soft, sweet harmony that would resolve all its discords into peace 
— the quict blessedness which nothing ever gives to a man’s life except 
a woman’s love. 

William Stedman’s good angel standing behind him that night might 
well have wept over him, so unlovely and unloveable he seemed. But 
angelic wisdom would have known also that it was only the upboiling 
of the chaos out of which was soon to arise a perfect world. 

He paced his dining-room — his well-furnished but ugly and dreary 
dining-room — till he was thoroughly wearied ; and he had had a long 
day of hospital work besides ; yet still the restless spirit was not half 
taken out of him. Then he went and listened on the staircase, but 
from Julius’s room came no sound, 

“What do I want with him, or he with me? Probably he is fast 
asleep, and has forgotten it all. Nothing ever makes much impression 
on him for long. Why should I sacrifice myself? He will be just as 
happy in any other house as in mine ; and, besides, he might come here 
often. He would, if this house were made pretty and pleasant — as a 
woman could make it. They are as poor as we are—thank God for 
that! Yet what a difference there used to be between their parlour and 
ours! How neat her work-basket was! and how she used to stick little 
bits of flowers here and there about the room !” 

While he thought, the man’s hard features softened. 

“ She wouldn’t let me be savage with Julius. She always had a kind 
word to say for him, poor fellow! She would be a good sister to him, 
I know. He liked her too, and I was such a fool as to think that 
Almost as great a fool as I was for a day or two over the beauty of the 
other one. Pshaw! mere flesh and blood —bones and epidermis. But 
my darling ; my little bright, active, loving darling! she is all spiritual : 
makes me believe in spirit without the flesh. No death could kill her, 
or the love that lives in her. Oh, my God, if I had it for mine!” 

A great convulsion came over his face, and his thoughts (which were 
altogether silent — he was not a person to stamp about and soliloquize) 
came to an abrupt stop—then ran rampant in a wild riot. At last he 
gathered them up together, and formed them into a resolution— strong 
and clear. 

“T will have her ; at least, I'll try my best to get her. I am driven 
to it, whether or no. As for prudence—hang prudence! And with 
regard to honour,— well, perhaps it’s as honourable to speak out at 
once as to hold my tongue for another year or two, and let Julius go 
philandering after them, vexing and fretting her, and setting people talk- 
ing besides ; while if she were engaged to me—openly and fairly mine 
— nobody could say one word. Only let any one dare, that’s all!” 

He clenched his fist and struck it with such force against the table 
that he actually hurt himself, and then laughed at his own exceeding 
silliness. 

“T’ll take a walk and think the matter over. I shall get quiet then. 
But I must send the household to bed. How late itis! She would 
not have been so forgetful of other people!” And after shouting down 
the stairs to the old man and woman who formed his sole establish- 
ment — one to attend upon patients, and the other to see to the com- 
fortless comforts of the two young bachelors, Dr. Stedman closed his 
hall door with a bang, and set off at a quick pace— anywhere. 
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His feet carried him to a place where he had very often walked this 
summer, but never in daylight; mostly, as now, taking it on his way 
home from night visits in that poor neighbourhood which lay close by, 
whence, no doubt, the scarlet fever came. Not a wholesome spot, es- 
pecially in late summer and autumn, when the air was heavy with decay- 
ing vegetation. Yet to the end of his days William Stedman thought 
there was something pleasant in the faint moist odour, half perfume, of 
jessamine, clematis, and the like, and half composed of scents: much 
less sweet, which came through the brilliant harvest moonlight, as he 
walked along under black shadowing trees and stirless hedges, past the 
Misses Kenderdine’s door. 

fe knew it well enough—had discovered it long ago—though he had 
allowed his brother to take such a world of pains to find it: but he 
walked rapidly past it, and not till he was some distance off did he turn 
round to watch it, as men in love will stand and watch the gasket that 
holds their jewel, to the end of time. 

For he was in love——deeply, desperately —as rarely happens to a 
man twice in a lifetime./ Perhaps all the deeper because, like Romeo 
with his Rosaline, there had previously appeared and vanished the 
phantom of a mock sun. It sometimes flashed upon him, this deep- 
hearted, high-minded, and somewhat exacting man, who in midst of all 
his passion never let his reason go — what a different kind of love his 
would have been had it been placed on mere outside beauty —like 
Letty Kenderdine’s ! 

“My little darling! my bright, active, unselfish little darling! you 
are not plain to me. You are “all sweet, all lovely!” and he opened 
his arms and closed them again over his breast as if he still felt her 
there, as on the stormy night when he carried her home insensible — 
that night when he vowed in his heart that no other woman but herself 
would he ever marry. 

Let us look at him tenderly—this man who had no mother or sister, 
none of those holy influences which are often almost as blessed as that 
of a wife, if rightly and wisely and unselfishly used. But he had, as he 
said, nothing ; and he felt his nature hardening and corrupting, and a 
kind of hopeless cynicism stealing over him. 

“Oh, save me!” he cried, almost aloud, for the corner where he 
stood was as desolate as if he had been in a wilderness. “Save me 
from myself! Make a man of me! You could if you only knew it— 
if you only knew how bad I am, and how I want you to make me good, 
my little darling.” 

“And then and there, he took his resolve, leaning on a railing where 
many a lover must have leant before, for it was all engraved in rough 
letters in twos and twos, encircled in rings or true lovers’ knots. Ah, to 
think what has become of the owners of those initials now! How many 
broken troth-plights, and death partings, and marriages more fatai than 
deaths! Yet still then and there William Stedman Tesigned himself to 
the common lot, and made up his mind that he would risk his all on a 
brief yes or no from a woman’s lips. 

The poor old railing has long been broken down, and there is a range 
of handsome houses in which you can pay morning calls and go to 
evening parties on the quiet spot where the lovers used to linger. But 
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I think more than one person still living remembers it tenderly, and 
thanks God that William Stedman had strength and courage to take 
his destiny, and another's also, into his own hands, after the. fashion of 
those four lines which every honest man would do well to repeat to 
himself when he goes a wooing :— 


“He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 

And win or lose it all.” 

After that decision the doctor walked home with steadier feet, and a 
bolder heart. He let himself in at his own door with a feeling that, 
come what would, he was master there—master of himself, and, in 
measure, of his fortunes ; as a man always is who has courage to look 
his difficulties in the face, and push his way through them with a firm, 
steadfast Rand. 

To that singleness of purpose —to the consciousness that, in acting 
as he had determined to act, there was in his heart no mean intent, no 
thought which a good man need wish to hide, or a good woman blush 
to look at—he trusted the success of his suit. And if it failed — why 
he was not the first man to whom such a thing had happened. 

Though when he imagined the possibility — nay, probability, for his 
humility made him think it very probable — of his love being rejected, 
he felt as a man would not willingly feel twice in a lifetime. 

Dr. Stedman was no coward ; “and yet, when he lit his lamp, took 
out his desk, and fairly sat down to it, his hand shook like a leaf. 

The letter consisted only of a few lines — he could not write more. 
Some men take refuge in pen and paper, and revel therein ; their 
thoughts and feelings flow out —and generally evaporate also— in the 
most t charming sentences, which, even under the deepest emotion, it is 
a relief to them to write, and a pride in having written. But W illiam 
Stedman was of another sort. ‘To express his feelings at all was very 
difficult to him —to write them, and see them written, staring back at 


him in terrible black and white, was impossible. Therefore this letter, 


the first love-letter he ever wrote, was of the very briefest and most 
formal kind. 


“DEAR MapAM,— 


“Will you do me the honour to read this in private and 
alone ? 

“ My brother has just told me he has discovered where you live, and 
means to call upon you. May I be allowed to do so first? I have but 
one reason for this, and one apology for the presumption of proposing 

t: that I consider neither my brother nor myself have any right to in- 
trude upon you as mere acquaintances. And besides, a mere acquaint- 
ance I could never willingly be to you. 

“You and I know one another pretty well: we shall never know one 
another any better unless I dare to ask you one question: Could you, 
after any amount of patient waiting on my part and for the sake of a 
love of which I cannot speak, consent to be my wife? 

“To-morrow is Saturday. If, during the day, only one line comes to 
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me by post, I will be with you on Sunday. If I may not come —but 
then I know you will answer me quickly ; you would not keep in need- 
less torture any creature living. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“WILLIAM STEDMAN. 
“Miss Edna Kenderdine.” 


Yes, that was the name—her name. He wrote it firmly enough. 
The die was cast, and now he must meet either fortune ; and he thought 
he could. He did not even re-read his letter, or speculate upon whether 
or not it was a good letter, or the sort of letter to effect its end ; for, 
even in the midst of his delirium of passion, he had sense enough to 
see that a woman who, in so momentous a crisis, could lay weight upon 
accidental forms of phrase or mistakes of expression, was not a woman 
to be much desired. One doubt alone he had— would she show her 
sister the letter? and if so, what would Letty say, and how might she 
influence Edna with regard to him ? 

But shortly he cast this perplexity also aside. A woman who, in 
such a case, could be influenced by sister or friend—or even parent — 
who could not ask herself the simple question, “ Do I love him, or do I 
not love him?” and answer it herself, without referring the decision to 
‘any human being—such a woman might be good enough in her way, 
but she was not Edna Kenderdine — not the woman whom a man like 
William Stedman would ever care to marry. 

Saying this to himself, and staying himself therewith a little — ay, 
even in the full tide and torrent of his passion —he closed and sealed 
his letter ; then, with a vague dread of trusting himself with it till the 
morning, he went out again into the dark streets, and posted it with 


his own hand. 
(To be continued.) 


SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA. 





Settinc Type spy Evectriciry.—Among the many wonderful evidences 
of the ingenuity of mankind is the machine for setting and distributing 
type. ‘This is now so perfected that I have before me a book contain- 
ing 24,993 ems of solid matter — or 34,225 ems of leaded matter —the 
whole of which was doth “ set” and “ distributed” in six hours and thirty- 
nine minutes by this machine. This is truly wonderful ; but I want to 
say that the wonder need hot stop here. By means of one of these ma- 
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chines, located in the large newspaper offices in the principal cities, and 
connected by telegraph with the Capitol the reporter or operator can set 
the tipe himself, the machine standing in New York or New Orleans and 
he being in the Capitol! Or, instead of setting the type, he may pro- 
duce a matrix—by operating a series of arms or levers having type at- 
tached, and made to strike upon a suitably prepared and movable 
plastic surface — from which a stereotype plate may be cast, ready for 
the press, in a few minutes from the time the speech is delivered, or the 
action had, whatever it may be. Speeches would still have to be re- 
ported by shorthand, simply because no one could either write them out 
or set them up as fast as delivered. ‘The composer, having the short- 
hand notes before him, could then set the type from them upon the 
machine at a distance, or, if required, the shorthand notes could be 
translated, as is now done for the telegraph operator, and then set up 
by telegraph. In the latter case the same labor of the operator that 
now sends the message would put it into type ready for the press, thus 
dispensing with the time and labor now required to write out the mes- 
sage and set up the type. This seems to be the next great step in the 
electrical progress of the age ; and there is nothing to prevent its being 
done at once. It is simply a question of time and money — that’s all. 
—The American Artisan. 





ImMporTANT and interesting archeological discoveries have been re- 
cently made on the site of the proposed new theatre at Angers, in 
France, to replace that destroyed by fire. The locality was known to 
have been the cradle of Christianity in Anjou, and the excavations for 
the foundations have laid bare the Gallo-Roman chapel in which the 
first Bishops of Anjou officiated to the pagans who had embraced the 
Christian religion. Two crypts have been disinterred, with Roman and 
Gothic capitals and many curious architectural details. The crypts 
contained a large number of very fine sarcophagi, in which were skele- 
tons in good preservation, ecclesiastical ornaments, weapons, and a 
considerable quantity of jewelry, including ear and finger-rings. All 
the objects capable of being removed have been deposited in the Mu- 
seum at Angers. 





THE ELectrric Orcan.— Mr. Barker, organ-builder, Paris (inventor 
of the pneumatic lever) has just patented in France and England a 
complete system for applying electricity to supersede the ordinary me- 
chanical key and drawstop action in large organs. The patentee has 
already built a grand electric organ of forty-two sounding stops and 
eight couplers for St. Augustin’s, Paris, and another for Salon, near 
Marseilles, both of which are pronounced a complete success. As the 
largest organs may now be played through a cable of insulated wires, 
positions hitherto wholly impracticable can be turned to account. The 
organist, with his various claviers, can be placed in any direction and 
at any distance away from the organ, the touch being equally delicate 
and rapid on every manual, whether used separately or coupled. 





One of the most important of recent discoveries of the archzologi- 
cal sort has been made in Rome. This is nothing less valuable than 
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eight of the missing fragments of the plan of ancient Rome, which was 
incised in marble by order of Antoninus Caracalla, and is famous under 
the name of the Pianta Capitolina, and occupies part of the sides of 
the staircase in the Capitoline Museum. Two of the eight pieces are 
of considerable dimensions ; one of the other fragments illustrates the 
Porticus Livia in the most satisfactory manner. 





ErFrects OF Licut on Viratity.—In a remarkable paper addressed 
to the French Academy of Sciences, Dr. Dubrunfaut examines the 
effects of light on vegetable and animal life. The researches of MM. 
Gratiolet, Cloéz, and Cailletet have in a great measure proved that the 
red rays of the luminous spectre are those to which the important phy- 
siological function exercised by the sun on plants is to be exclusively 
attributed. The leaves in this case act as analyzers of white light ; 
they reject the green rays, which constitute the physical complement 
of the red ones ; and it is thus the various hues under which the organs 
of vegetation are seen by us may be explained. If plants were exposed 
to green illumination only, that would be tantamount to their being in 
the dark. But this kind of light, which the vegetable kingdom refuses 
to absorb, is precisely that which is coveted by the animal one. Red, 
the complementary color of green, is that which, owing to the blood, 
tinges the skin of the healthy human subject, just as the green color of 
leaves is the complement of the one they absorb. From this principle, 
so fully established by experiment, M. Dubrunfaut passes to its prac- 
tical application to domestic life. All kinds of red should be pros- 
cribed from our furniture, except curtains. Our clothes, which in point 
of fact play the part of screens, should never be green, while this color, 
on the contrary, should predominate in our furniture, its complementary 
one being reserved for our raiment. In the same way he contends 
that the salubrious influence of woods and forests is a luminous, and 
not a chemical, effect. In support of these views he mentions cases of 
patients whose broken constitutions were restored merely by long ex- 
posure to the sun in gardens deprived of trees or other obstacles to 
light ; he quotes the instance of four children that had become chlor- 
otic by living constantly in one of the narrow streets of Paris, and that 
regained their health under the beneficial influence of the solar rays on 
a sandy sea-coast. 





A GERMAN engineer, Herr Bauer, has invented a new machine for 
submarine locomotion. The Admiralty of the Bund has appointed a 
committee for examining and reporting on its merits. It has long been 
a favourite idea with the Germans that they would one day be able to 
compensate for their weakness on the surface of the water by the aid 
of a fleet that is to (not exactly sail, but) steam below it. 





Tue Mont Cents TunNeEL.—It appears that at the close of 1867 
four miles and 5,035 feet of this tunnel had been completed, leaving 
two miles and 4,018 feet still to be pierced. The distance pierced in 
1867 was 5,040 feet, as compared with 3,416 feet in 1866, 4,079 feet in 
1865, 3,626 feet in 1864, 2,673 feet in 1863, 2,076 feet in 1862, 1,210 
feet in 1861, 1,144 feet in 1860, and 2,889 feet in the preceding years. 
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The outlay made upon this remarkable and important work (which has 
now been more than ten years on hand) amounted at the close of 1867 
to about £1,700,000. It is now hoped that the tunnel will be comple- 
ted in 1871. Its length, when finished, will be seven miles 3,773 feet, 
and its total cost will be about £2,500,000, or something more than 
£300,000 per mile. 





Tue Institution of Mechanical Engineers have published a Report 
of their annual meeting, held last summer in the lecture theatre of the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers at Paris, when a paper was read by 
General Morin ‘On the Ventilation of Public Buildings.’ Although 
we cannot give details, the importance of the subject justifies our 
mentioning it briefly. For good reasons General Morin holds that out- 
lets for the escape of bad air should be at or near the floor of a room, 
and the inlets for fresh air near the ceiling, or at such a height as to 
prevent the sensation of a draught. Why should the carbonic acid 
produced by the breathing of the people in the room be allowed to 
vitiate the entire atmosphere, when it can be at once discharged at its 
source? This discharge is best effected by “ suction,” and to maintain 
this suction nothing more is required than an ordinary fireplace. This 
being the case, the same system is applicable to ordinary dwelling, 
houses as well as to public buildings. The displacement of foul air by 
the mechanical forcing in of fresh air is, as General Morin maintains, 
far less effectual, and requires more attention than the suction system, 
which, besides the building above named, is in use at the Théatre Ly- 
rique, and in certain public schools, where its operation is satisfactory. 
Striking evidence of the fact might have been obtained by passing 
under the seats of the room in which the paper was read ; for there, as 
the General stated, “ he had felt completely stifled by the poisonous 
atmosphere drawn off from the room.” ‘The diagrams published with 
the Report show clearly the method of operation, and the direction of 
the several currents of air. 





SODA-WATER ON A LARGE SCALE.—A curious geological phenomenon 
lately took place, remarks the Buz/der, at the thermal establishment of 
St. Alban, while a slight repair was being made to the Casar Well. 
The water had to be lowered some centimétres, when, all of a sudden, 
a loud subterranean noise was heard, and the springs, which usually 
gave off a great quantity of gas, but in a calm, bubbling way, were 
really put in ebullition. The gasometers of the establishment, which 
ordinarily take half a day to be filled, were all raised to full height in 
a few minutes. Since this occurrence effervescing lemonades and soda- 
water have been increasingly produced. It is also a remarkable fact, 
the mineral water has become stronger of the salt, which consists of a 
mixed bicarbonate of iron and other substances. The village is in the 
commune of St. André d’Apchon, on the left bank of the Loire (de- 
partment of the Loire), and contains only 150 inhabitants. It is about 
1,300 feet above the level of the sea. 





A WonpeER or Nature.—The California correspondent of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel gives the following account of a wonderful discovery 
which has just been made in that State: 
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A vein of very curious rock has recently been discovered in El] Dor- 
ado county, which as yet has failed to elicit from the scientifically in- 
clined any satisfactory explanation. Several large slabs have been 
taken out and are now on exhibition in this city. Its peculiarity is that 
it represents landscape drawing wrought by the hand of nature thous- 
ands of years, perhaps, before the advent of man upon this mundane 
sphere. Mountain scenery is here portrayed on ineffaceable tablets by 
a peerless drawing master, representing, in variegated colors, bold and 
rugged peaks rising one above another and descending in long rolling 
ridges of hilly country. Barren rocks, trees, and manzanita brush in 
profusion give variety to the pictures, but nowhere is to be found that 
essential requisite to a complete scenic picture—a mountain stream. 
And here it would seem that even so matchless an artist as nature has 
actually blundered. Another singularity of this rock is that the pic- 
tures extend through the entire vein, so that, cut in any direction, it 
cannot be destroyed. The coloring is of a dull, heavy character, con- 
sisting mainly of grades of red, yellow, and black —seen at a little 
distance they resemble merely rude outline pencil drawing. No geo- 
logical savant has favored us with an opinion as to the cause an_! man- 
ner of their formation. The action of water and reflection in some as 

et undefined way is the most plausible hypothesis advanced. It has 
he rise to a “ Photographic Landscape Rock Company,” who design 
shipping to the Atlantic States and Europe samples for exhibition. 
There is certainly no deception about it, and it may justly be classec 
as the eighth wonder of the world. 








PHOTOGRAPHY IN Coors — THE CarRBON Process. 72 the Editors 
of The Evening Post: In your paper of the roth instant you say: 

“ An attempt was made in this country, ten or twelve years ago, to 
produce photographic pictures in colors. A similar experiment in 
France is noted by Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. By a process which is still 
a secret, M. Adolphe Braun, of Dornach (Haut-Rhin), has produced 
an immense number of absolute facsimiles of the best drawings left by 
the great masters. These new photographs are superior to all former 
works of the same kind in the ordinary excellences of detail and sur- 
face quality. They also reproduce exactly the tint of the original, neu- 
tral, brown, red, or greenish, as the case may be. They are confident- 
ly asserted to be absolutely permanent; but this must, of course, re- 
main to be proved by time.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette is in error. The process practised by M. 
Braun is wo¢ a secret, he is zof the inventor of the process, and the col- 
oring pigment used in the production of the pictures is as permanent 
as the ink used in printing this edition of Zhe Avening Post; in fact, 
the same substance is used to produce black as in printers’ ink, viz: 
the various preparations of carbon, such as lampblack, india-ink, ivory- 
black, etc. . . . The following is substantially the process: Gelatine, 
in combination with a salt of chromium, becomes insoluble in water 
after a short exposure to sunlight. This one fact is the basis of the 
entire process. Float ina dark room a sheet of plain photographic 
paper (fafier saxe) upon a solution of bichromated gelatine having a 
pigment mixed with it ; expose this sensitized paper under an ordinary 
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photographic negative or “d/iche,” and then in warm or tepid water 
wash away those portions not affected by the light. The exposed parts, 
having become insoluble, remain attached to the paper and so produce 
a picture. It will be readily seen that an infinite variety of tints or 
colors can be produced from the same negative by a change in the pig- 
ment used. In copies of ink drawings, engravings, etc., india-ink, 
either alone or mixed with indigo and carmine, is ordinarily used. If 
a red, yellow, or blue chalk or crayon drawing is to be copied, a pho- 
tographic negative is made in the usual manner, a pigment selected of 
the exact shade of the picture to be copied, mixed with the bichromate 
solution, and the paper prepared and printed in the manner already 
described. An actual fac-simile is the result. . . . M. Braun has pur- 
chased the patent right from the inventor, and fitted up an extensive 
establishment at Dornach, more especially for the reproduction of the 
drawings of the old masters. Already five hundred sheets from the 
collection of the Museum of the Louvre have been reproduced in 
splendid style. Some of the leading practical photographers are now 
preparing to bring the process before the public, and I expect to show 
you some satisfactory specimens in a very short time.” Respectfully, 
Georce G. Rockwoop, Photographer, 839 Broadway,;.New York. 


ART NOTES. 
FAC-SIMILES OF OLD MASTERS’ DRAWINGS. 


Some few years since it was announced that M. Adolphe Braun, of Dor- 
nach, a French subject, had devised a method of reproducing the admi- 
rable results of photography with perfect success, and, what was of 
hardly less importance, unchallengeable permanence. Also, it was 
stated that the artistic world was to have the benefit of this method by 
its being employed to copy in complete fidelity drawings by the old 
masters, and, of their pictures, such as broad or monochromatic 
treatment offered fairly to the chemicals of the camera. This desirable 
method is styled the Carbon Process. Photography had long before 
done all, or nearly all, that was to be desired in transcribing faithfully, 
but beyond that nobody trusted the salts of silver, which, protean as 
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they are before the light, and affected by time, too often left of a costly 

and exquisite reproduction nothing better than a sere and spotty waste 

of paper. Folks wondered why these unfading transcripts of photographic 
copies — improved upon ordinary photography as they are— were not 

brought to England in larger numbers than private hands could bear. Z 
Here, at last, they are to be deeply enjoyable and purchasable cheaply, i 
with wealth and amplitude of choice from half the famous cabinets of 

Europe. Messrs. Colnaghi, of Pall Mall East, and Messrs. Hayward & 

Leggatt, of Cornhill, have hung the walls of large rooms with copies so 

exact, that it would be next to impossible to decide between them and 

the originals ; and in such numbers that almost all the great masters 

are displayed, as it were, by their first thoughts and swiftest workings 

at home, before the models supplied the bare and crude materials for j 
Art in the grandest pictures. What may be bought for a few shillings 

must be shown by noting the prominent items out of a gathering which 

is so very great and rich in beauty and associations, that it would sup- 

ply the means of amplest satisfaction to the best-stored minds—a whole 

education to the tyro and the amateur ! 

A fac-simile — imperishable, as the men of science say, and perfect, 
as we know — of Michael Angelo’s original study for maternal ‘ Night,’ 
on the Medicean tomb of Florence, may be had for 7s. 6¢. It isa 
drawing preserved in the Louvre, in Italian chalk, on paper that is now 
grey. Although a study for sculpture, the pictorial artist has given the 
light and shade effect on the figure, showing that he designed as a 
painter, rather than as one who wrought in marble and the solid round. 

One sees how he hoped the work in stone would be most aptly seen 

to render his thought of the progress of darkness and light upon 

“ Night’s ” naked bulk and grand proportions in a Michael-Angelesque 

attitude of profound sleep. ‘The design of this famous tomb is that of 

a picture rather than of a sculpture. ‘The modelling of the figure is per- 

fect ; the skill of its draughtsmanship marvellous — not masterly in the 

vulgar sense, but profound in care. Nevertheless, it is not to be denied 

that the foot is too small ; but what a head it has, what a bosom, what 

a thigh !— Next hangs a head by Buonarotti, called ‘ Zenobia,’ and ex- 

actly resembling a picture now owned by the Hon. Frederic Calthorpe, 

—a fine face in a helmet of quaint design: it was engraved by W. 

Sharp. Next we have a large drawing of very different character and 
quality from the last, although attributed to M. Angelo, of part of ‘The 
Last Judgment,’ —a very elaborate work, but not to be compared in 
Art-value with a ‘Dead Christ,’ in red chalk, from the Albertine Col- 
lection at Vienna ; or another, smaller, of a fiend bearing one of the 
condemned, also in the Albertina. 

In transcripts from Albert Diirer’s designs, the collection is wealthy. 
First before the eye, as most deeply associated in the memory, is the 
famous study, ‘ Cavalier armé d’une lance’ (Albertina), reported to be 
a portrait of Franz von Seckengen, and obviously suggestive of, if not 
the original design for, the immortal ‘ Knight of Death’—one of the most 
subtly weird, spirit-searching poems in Art. Very quaint is ‘The Cru- 
cifixion,’ from the Museum at Basel, and merely quaint to those who 
notice only the big night with the prodigious panache, who sits upon 
his little Holstein horse in the foreground, while the gambling soldiers 
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part the garment in their game at his steed’s feet, and one fierce dog 
throttles another in the front of all. Behind, apart from the wondrous 
dramatic power that is shown in the groups of mounted and unmounted 
soldiers about the feet of the crosses, each of which mass is a volume, 
the gathering of holy women on the left has deep passion, that deepens 
to the utmost with the Mother who clings below the central crucifix. 
Albert Diirer was of that order of designers who would show the peni- 
tent thief not alone in friendlessness at death, but, on the contrary, with 
some who, even in that dreadful hour, remembered him as a man that 
had once been achild. There is nothing of this here. The impenitent 
crucified, in agony, his body bent like a bow, of which the tree is the 
chord, renders up his soul—a manikin—to a grim evil one; while an 
angel, flying from a bright gap of cloud, receives the soul in /Aroprid 
personé of the blessed thief, who, such was the medizxval convention, 
was already dead when a clubman climbed a ladder with a purpose of 
horrid mercy in his steady movements. The while, light rises over 
Jerusalem, flashing on many towers, many bridges, and, yet grey and 
ghastly, breaking on the rocky edges of a distant hill. 

Raphael, as if to show the greatest of German designers how he could 
use the porte-crayon, is said to have sent across the Alps a sort of lov- 
ing, reverential challenge—a drawing of the nude in red chalk, and 
noted on the margin in few words. Here it is—a study for parts of a 
group in two figures, but figures which are drawn with such power, such 
manliness, as would never, one might think, stoop to that host of pleas- 
ing Virgins and Children who, in half the galleries of Europe and Amer- 
ica, sweetly smile and pose themselves to swaying lines of composition. 
Craftsmen will note the markings of the knee of the right-hand figure, 
and the diverse ripplings of the skin over the long muscles of his back, 
as he turns away from us. Here, from Florence, is a young Virgin of 
the earlier time of the Urbinate, showing what that famous face was be- 
fore the type was absolutely set ; and another, from Vienna, with the 
Child, of later, less excellent style, still marked by the mould of Peru- 
gino, and a pair of lovely pen-drawings for the composition of the ‘ Vir- 
gin in the Meadow,’ in the Belvedere at Vienna, and slightly differing 
from the finished work. Next, a beautiful memorandum of a group, 
such as Raphael must have seen in life, of a young mother seated on 
the floor, with her feet placed under her body and hidden by her dress, 
having her hands crossed upon her lap with elegance, and her head set 
sideways in ineffable grace and simplicity ; a child is seated at her side 
and has a book upon his knees, just as some model’s boy might have 
held a volume that had been given to keep him out of mischief. Next, 
in red chalk, is a study for ‘La Vierge au Poisson,’ in the Louvre, which 
was evidently taken to show the composition only. Near is ‘ Psyche 
bringing the Ointment,’ drawn from the Farnesina ceiling, and a study 
in sepia, with the pen, of models for the Borghese ‘ Entombment,’—this 
is squared for transferring. Then follows, not without comical elements 
in the absurd figures of portly men in the air, the whole of the design 
of ‘The ‘Transfiguration,’ all nude, very questionable if the work of 
Raphael's hands, certainly differing as dark from light in Art from the 
unforced earlier drawing of a flying boy for the Sibyls in Della Pace, 
Rome, and from tue original, in bister and white, which is also here, of 
Marc Antonio’s famous engraving, ‘ La Peste.’ 
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Next comes Leonardo’s celebrated drawing of ‘A Young Man’s Pro- 
file, now in the Louvre, a piece of penwork that is as strong as a 
bronze ; and the finished head of St. Anne—sweet, smiling, down-look- 
ing beneath broad eyelids—from the cartoon for the large, lamentably- 
injured Louvre picture, which is styled ‘La Vierge, l’Enfant Jésus, et 
Sainte Anne,’ and numbered 481. Also, from the same cartoon, that 
face of love ineffable which Da Vinci drew for the Virgin as she sits on 
the knees of St. Anne, 

Afterwards appear a noble collection of transcripts from Basel, largely 
drawn from the hands of Holbein, and showing the great genius of the 
man who painted portraits in King Henry’s court because he could not 
live at home. 

Three, among more, drawings by Mantegna raise higher than even 
before our admiration for his extraordinary power with design. A most 
severely lovely figure of a virgin praying before the Saviour is marked 
by pathos in expression and profound sorrowfulness on every feature of 
the devout face, and is a noble, comparatively little mannered study of 
grand draperies. Secondly, is that design of Judith delivering the head 
of Holofernes which Andrea Andreani engraved, now in the Museo at 
Florence. Thirdly, ‘The Judgment of Solomon, the Louvre drawing, 
which is more than usually like a Roman bas-relief. We have also a 
boy’s head, ‘The young Duke of Saxony,’ portrait attributed to Cranach, 
in the Albertina, but surely a work of Janet, and from a French and not 
a German boy. 

Further, the collections comprise designs and studies by Fra Bartol- 
ommeo, Bronzino, Donatello, Masaccio, Ghirlandajo, Daniel of Volterra, 
Del Sarto, Verrocchio, Pinturiccio, Perugino, the Zuccheros, Primatic- 
cio, Fra F. Lippi, Signorelli, Bellini, Luini, Veronese, Palma, Tintoret, 
‘Titian, Correggio, Parmigiano, Schidone, Giorgione, Vandyck, Memling, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Poussin, and a host of inferior men. 

The drawings in the British Museum are in course of reproduction 
by this process.— Zhe Athenacum. 
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SCHOOL REFORM. 


Scuoots of the past generation, or even of the present, are no more 
adequate to the immense work that has to be done than the turnpike 
wagons and stage-coaches of thirty years ago are equal to the great and 
ever increasing traffic of the railroads of to-day. The lazy “gerund- 
grinders” who from time immemorial have held undisputed sway over 
unfortunate Anglo-Saxon youths, English or American, feeding them not 
with the bread and water of life but with the bread and water of afflic- 
tion, must give way to a new race of earnest, practical, and intelligent 
teachers ; men who know something of human nature and of boys’ 
nature, and understand how to deal with men and boys ; and not brain- 
less pedants who know nothing but their text-books and not much of 
them. We are in the midst of a revolution which will accomplish for 
the schools of the nineteenth century, what the Reformation under 
Luther did for the churches of the sixteenth ; sweeping away the accu- 
mulated rubbish of ages and re-instating a purer faith and a simpler 
practice. In some parts of our own country, the change has only just 
begun ; in a few it is well advanced, but in a great majority of schools 
the dull, lifeless treadmill system still prevails. How great is the need 
of reform, even where it has operated under the most advantageous 
external circumstances, among the aristocracy and money-ocracy of 
England, we may partly judge from the earnest protests of the great 
leaders of English thought ; but how utterly worthless and disgraceful 
is the same system pursued without any compensating advantages in 
tens of thousands of humble schools in England and America, how it 
tends to dull the senses, to stifle the curiosity, to stupefy the intellect, 
to degrade the task and to make true education in after life almost im- 
possible, is known only to those who have had patience to investigate 
the facts and courage to look them in the face. 

The latest and ablest exposition of the evils of the cramming system 
is to be found in an address delivered by Prof. Farrar before the Royal 
Institution, from which we make a few short extracts, (condensing and 
abridging occasionally). Let it be borne in mind that while Prof. Far- 
rar’s strictures are directed against wrong methods of classical instruc- 
tion, his objections hold good, @ fortiori, against the same methods in 
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other departments of education, and no other methods are practised or 
ever known in four-fifths of the schools of England and America. 

“Whatever may be said for classical education in theory, the fact is 
this— that our system of it in practice is by common experience and 
by clear proof what I must call in sad and sober seriousness, a com- 
plete and disastrous failure. And if both by common admission and 
by clear demonstration our results are most unsatisfactory ; if in the 
words of Mr. Gladstone, “ Boys learn but little here below and learn 
that little ill ;” if Mr. Mill be justified in the stinging terms with which 
he publicly branded our great schools with shameful inefficiency ; if, 
as Dr. Balston admits, the results are not commensurate with the labor 
bestowed upon them ; if in the clear and pithy summary of Professor 
Jowett, the schools might teach more and better, then I say it is our 
clear duty, as Englishmen, as patriots, nay, even as honest men, not to 
content ourselves with any idle fingering at this social knot, but in the 
teeth of opposing interests and delicate susceptibilities to set ourselves 
with resolute determination to make our system more worthy of its own 
immense importance and of our own national prestige. 

“The most superficial test is sufficient to show that in numberless 
cases the boys on whose teaching hundreds of pounds have been spent, 
know far less and have far less of real culture than their sisters who 
have only enjoyed the modest aid of a single governess ; that they 
know neither French, nor German, nor Italian ; neither History, nor 
Geography, nor Chronology ; that they have a traditional contempt for 
Mathematics, and a midnight ignorance of the commonest facts of Ex- 
perimental Physics. The parent, however, comforts himself with the 
thought that the boy has not had one of your vulgar utilitarian educa- 
tions, such as may do for your ordinary Philistine, but that he has been 
undergoing a careful literary training. Oddly enough, this training — 
so sublimely and exclusively literary — has left him very shaky in spel- 
ling, and has spoiled his hand-writing with punishments ; and it is one 
of its singular results that the average boy, while barely aware of the 
names of the greatest English poets, alive or dead, finds his favorite 
and satisfying literature in such books as the ‘ Dog Fiend,’ the ‘ Black 
Angel,’ the ‘ Yellow Frigate,’ ‘Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt,’ and ‘Mr. Facey 
Rumford’s Hounds.’ 

“The Scholarship we have aimed at imparting is for boys mere dull 
and useless pedantry. Scholarship, in its common and technical sense, 
is a narrow speciality of very subordinate value, rarely attained, and 
that not always by the greatest minds—a narrow speciality which, 
when exclusively followed, has a most enfeebling influence, which was 
unknown to the Ancients themselves, which is something wholly differ- 
ent from a wide and fruitful appreciation of their literature, and which 
would never have been suffered to weaken our entire conception of a 
liberal education if it were not on the one hand convenient for exam- 
ining purposes, and if, on the other, so vast a majority had not wasted 
so many precious years in not attaining it, that we have begun to rever- 
ence it with an honour closely akin to fetichism. And to this we owe 
that miserable manner of teaching which ought now to be finally exploded. 
To set a boy to learn a score of lines of a Greek or Latin author, “ with 
a dictionary and a grammar unequally yoked together like an ox and 
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an ass,” to let him or his class construe or flounder through them, and 
then without any attempt to teach what they are about, to point out 
their wisdom, beauty or eloquence, to illustrate their relation to the 
great whole of which they form a part, or the insight they may give into 
social, moral, or literary questions — instead of this merely day after day 
to torture a short passage to death by parsing all the words in it — pars- 
ing them merely as mere exercise of memory or empiricism, without a 
single philological principle to guide either boy or master —and to 
frown at or punish boys if their attention fails them in this excruciating 
process: I say that this way of teaching, this ‘ drilled dull lesson forced 
down word by word, common, nay, all but universal as it is, and con- 
tinued as it is from form to form and from weary year to weary year, 
and easy as it is for the most incompetent person who ever sat in a 
teacher’s seat, is about as infructuous, about as irritating and about as 
unreasonable a method of training the mind by sickening the memory 
as was ever elaborated by the perverted ingenuity of man. It is utterly 
degrading to all but the most mechanical masters and utterly wearisome 
to all but the most sluggish-minded boys.’” 

This is the style of teaching that prevails in four-fifths, perhaps in 
nine-tenths of the schools in England. For although Prof. Farrar 
alludes only to classical schools, yet the mode of teaching in the non- 
classical is precisely the same, though applied to different subjects and 
different classes of scholars —“ utterly degrading to all but the most 
mechanical masters, and utterly wearisome to all but the most sluggish- 
minded boys.” It is a constant setting of tasks and a never-ending 
hearing of lessons ; a perpetual cramming of the memory, and a per- 
sistent ignoring of the judgment ; a weary uniformity of empirical rules, 
petty details and useless technicalities, and a habitual neglect not only 
of great general principles, but even of useful practical operations. 
And the only and universal result is, that the thing called education 
ends merely in stupefying the intellect, vitiating the taste, and harden- 
ing the heart. 

In a small minority of English schools, things are better managed 
under the auspices of the Council of Education, and in the reformed 
spirit of téaching imbibed from Pestalozzi and his successors, and 
now all but universal on the Continent of Europe. What a striking and 
refreshing contrast to the great pubfic schools of England is the “ Vil- 
lage School in Germany,” as described by an able writer in Zippincott’s 
Magazine for May, from whose extremely interesting: article we make 
the following extracts : 


A VILLAGE SCHOOL IN GERMANY, 


“ Even the outside of a German village school is generally a prepos- 
sessing sight. It is often the best and largest house in the village ; it 
has an airy site ; all round it is cleaned and well cared for. One can 
see from the outside that the health of the inmates has been well con- 
sidered: the windows are large, with convenient openings—one below 
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to let fresh air in, and one above to let hot air out ; and the height of 
the two-storied building shows that the school-rooms must be large and 
the ceilings lofty. In the case of the school I am about to describe— 
the village consisting of some two thousand four hundred persons—the 
building comprises two wings, united by a centre. ‘The centre serves 
for various village purposes: the schools are in the wings, each of which 
is lighted by ten large windows at the sides and four at the end. ‘This 
school has six salaried teachers, and more than three hundred scholars. 
Where is there a village in New England—I say New England, for the 
reason that schools are more numerous there than in any other section 
of our country—with that population, with such means of education? 
All the children of the village go to school at the age of six. There 
are six classes of elementary teaching, meant for each successive year 
of the pupils’ age up to twelve, when their course is finished. But it is 
judiciously provided that each child shall be classed according to 
ability and proficiency, and not age. 

“The extent and excellence of the teaching, its systematic character 
and its practical usefulness, amply justify the provisions made for it. 
The following are the subjects taught to all the children in the ele- 
mentary classes: Religion, reading, writing and counting, mental 
arithmetic, writing to dictation, singing. grammar, repeating prose and 
poetry by heart, drawing, natural history, botany and geography. Of 
course they are not taught all at once, but the children are brought 
forward in them gradually. By the time they are in the highest class, 
and about to leave the elementary school, their proficiency is some- 
thing surprising. ‘Two years ago I had the pleasure of attending one 
of their examinations, and I must confess that, with some experience, 
I have never seen such proficiency extended so widely, and given so 
thoroughly and with so little appearance of cram, as in the village 
school I speak of. 

“It is an excellent feature in this village teaching that it is good 
and brief. The children are active all the time, but not fatigued. The 
teaching is over at eleven o’clock in the morning, for the most part. 
All the rest of the day may be spent at home and in help to their 
parents. ‘They go to school at seven in the morning, have one hour 
of religious and three hours of active secular teaching, and then school 
is over. ‘There is no sham teaching or dawdling over books. The 
masters are all the time fresh for work, and so are the pupils. 

“ As to the instruction given in this school, I venture to say that it 
is of a very high order: the method strengthens the mind, imparts 
knowledge, and makes learning a pleasure. The way in which arith- 
metic is taught may be taken as a test and example. Arithmetic may 
be the driest and most irksome branch of education. Only give child- 
ren the multiplication table to learn by heart and repeat by rote, only 
give them long pages of figures to add and long sums in division to do, 
and you may fill slates and hours with dreary drudgery, sending away 
your scholars dull, stupefied, worn out. The teaching of figures in the 
German school is all life, earnestness, eagerness, and even fun. There 
is no formality in it: the master inculcates no rules, insists on no 
tables, does nothing by rote. The children have to create their own 
rules, make their own processes, invent their own short-cuts to know- 
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Jedge. ‘To learn to reckon, the children have to count their fingers, or 
tell the number of children on each bench, or the number of panes of 
glass in the windows of the school-room, or the number of books on 
the shelves of the library, or the number of steps each can take in the 
length of the room. ‘To learn to multiply is no work of memory there : 
it is seen to be a happy short-cut to save addition. Then the teacher 
practises the pupils in the transactions of ordinary life—imagines a pur- 
chase of apples or chestnuts, and requires the children to calculate 
what will be the price of such a quantity, and how much change he 
should get back for a thaler or other coin—the whole class being 
called into consultation on each item of the amount, and a great deal 
of fun being got out of the incidents of the bargain. 

“One of the last things an American boy can do when he leaves 
school is to compose a letter ; but this is made a familiar study at the 
German village school. 

“The class being ranged, with slates and pencils in their hands, the 


‘master propounds a subject. ‘Let me see,’ he will say, ‘to-day is 


market day. You live, we will say, not here, but in the little house 
just beyond the village, three miles away. Mother sends you to mar- 
ket with something to sell and something to buy ; but you are not to 
go home to her to-night, and so you want to write a letter, telling 
her what you have done. Now then begin. What shall we write 
down first?’ ‘I have sold the three hens for—’ shouts a little, fat, 
white haired boy, who plainly is used to selling his mother’s farm pro- 
duce. ‘Stop!’ says the master: ‘you are too fast. That's not the 
way to begin, we will come to that after.’ Here several rise and ask 
to be heard. A little girl shouts out, ‘My dear mother!’ ‘No,’ says 
the Herr ; ‘that is good, it will come later. Another?’ ‘To-day is 
Friday!’ ‘That is right! but there is more to add.’ At last it is 
settled that the name of the place and the day of the month, and per- 
haps the hour of the day, if need be, shall all be set down first, and at 
the right hand of the letter, before anything else be done. Having 
settled now what is first to be done, next come the question how to do 
it, and the competition who shall do it best. The end of the room has 
huge black-boards, sponges and chalk and towels, with little long rows 
of steps for the little ones to climb up. The letter has first to be 
written out (in draft) on the black-board, corrected and settled finally 
before it is allowed to be written with ink on paper. 

“In all this proceeding there is nothing very new perhaps, but it is 
so admirably done that the spectator cannot help taking an interest in 
the process. Every item entered is made a matter “of discussion. 
The prices of fowls. How much a fat fowl should weigh. How much 
a lean one. A reasonable price. What food fattens fowls best. 
What sort of fowls they are, and how old. The price of cabbages, of 

carrots, of apples; their sorts, the quantity produced—everything to 
bring the school home to the life-wants, interests and duties, is done ; 

the scholars themselves contributing each their mite to the store of 
information the letter contains. ‘The expenses, too, of the day, the bar- 
gains and the shops, are all discussed. After one such display as 
this, I went home looking at the baskets in the market, at the donkey 
carts lading for return home, at the buyers and sellers, and at the 
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goods in the little shop windows, with more interest than ever I had in 
such things before. I felt that in this German village school the child- 
ren were in training for the real duties of their lives. 

“ But surely, one will say, this is just what happens in @// well-con- 
ducted schools in this country. Hit upon a good master and you will 
get just the same teaching here. That may be: it is often the men, not 
the system, that make the teaching. I grant that. But the conclusion 
I draw from an examination of these village schools is, that the gov- 
ernments of Germany educate, train, pay and provide a much larger 
number of much higher class men to teach village schools than we do. 
We give our large schools, in large towns, to high-class teachers, and 
we really don’t.expect nor desire to pay for any other than low-class 
teachers for small schools in small villages. In Germany it is not so. 
There the pay and the qualifications of the village schoolmaster are as 
high as those of any larger or richer establishment. ‘The truth is re- 
cognized that it is neither the ability to pay for education, the intelli- 
gence of the parents, nor the wealth of the place that gives a right to 
bad or good teaching. It is agreed to be the business of the commu- 
nity, of the State and of the government that the rising generation 
shall be trained in the best way for the duties of good citizens, and to 
make good husbands and good wives and good workmen ; and that the 
common good of all can be best promoted by rendering each the best 
capable of performing the duties of our common life. Whether our 
own republic does or does not sufficiently prize the fit education of 
those who are to succeed the present generation, is a question which 
the recollections of the German village school bring daily more and 
more deeply home to the writer of this article.” 

The great problem of popular education will, ere long, be the ques- 
tion of the day in the Southern States. How shall the schools be re- 
modelled ? Shall it be after the effete traditions of England, or in the 
spirit of the reform movement in Germany? Shall the school-room be 
a place ‘of refuge for the lazy book-worm, the worn-out preacher, the 
disappointed doctor, the briefless lawyer? Or shall it be the work- 
shop of men of fresh and vigorous intellects, thoroughly skilled in the 
science of teaching, carefully trained in the practice of their art, devo- 
ted to their profession and well remunerated for their services. Upon 
the answer to these questions depend consequences of lasting import- 
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Ltaly, Rome and Naples. By H. Taine. Translated by John Durand. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


Messks. LEYPOLDT AND Hott have deserved well of the American 
public for the many excellent translations of foreign books which they 
have laid before it, and never more credit than for the latest of their 
publications, //a/y, Rome and Naples, from the French of Henri Taine, 
by John Durand. M. Taine is one of the ablest of recent French 
writers, his special walk of letters being that of criticism. He has writ- 
ten one of the best histories of English Literature, early as well as late, 
and he has written largely on art. The list of art works from his pen 
announced by Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt contains four besides the one 
before us, two relating to Italy in particular, and the others to the ideal 
and the philosophy of art. Of the last named a small edition was pub- 
lished in this country a couple of years since, and we are glad to see 
that a new edition of it is in the press. We have said that M. Taine is 
a critic, and he is, in'the widest sense of the word, for in addition to his 
works on art and literature, he has devoted himself to a thoughtful con- 
sideration of men, manners and institutions. When an American or an 
Englishman writes a work on Italy, and many of them have done so, it 
is either a description of the country from a topographical point of view, 
with incidental notices of its people, or it is a résumé of the paintings, 
statuary, and other works of art in its principal galleries, with notices 
of its most famous artists, condensed from Vasari, or expanded from 
Mutray’s Hand Book, M. Taine does not depend on Murray, or Va- 
sari, or other so-called authorities in regard to Italy, but sees with his 
own eyes, and judges according to his own standard of excellence and 
defect. He omits many things which your ordinary traveller goes out 
of his way to see and comment upon, that he may seem to be thorough, 
you know, and he sees and comments upon many things which are hid- 
den from your ordinary-traveller. Less capricious and whimsical than 
most of his countrymen, he yet takes his own way in everything, decid- 
ing for himself what he shall see, and when he shall see it, leaving the 
whole to shape itself out in impressions, or thoughts, or opinions. We 
recall no modern traveller who is more picturesque, none who so faith- 
fully reproduces in his pages the forms and colours of the landscapes 
and the buildings which pass before him, and the sentiment to which 
they give rise,— artistic, poetic, religious, or merely human. ‘The beauty 
of Italian scenery and the glory of Italian architecture present them- 
selves to our imaginations as he writes about them. Nor is he less 
happy in bringing before our mental vision the divine pictures of 
Raphael, Guercino, Dominichino, Leonardi da Vinci, and others of the 
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great of those far-off days when “there were giants on earth ;” while 
the magnificent statues of Michael Angelo start into being like the gods 
of the olden time,— seers, prophets, saints, giants and demigods, “larger 
than human ” in their height and breadth, and grander than the master- 
pieces of Greek and Roman art: 

" Beyond all Greek all Roman fame.” 


As M. Taine writes from his impressions, his judgments of particular 
artists are not always consistent with each other, but when we remem- 
ber that he gives us his thoughts as they come to him,— these when he 
first sees a picture or statue, and those where both are familiar to him, 
when he has mastered them, in short, much of this seeming inconsist- 
ency vanishes. We make excursions with him mentally, and accept 
him to-day as being wiser than he was yesterday. We think in one 
chapter that he rather dispraises Raphael, but the next shows us that 
we were mistaken, misunderstanding a portion of his criticism for the 
criticism entire. So, too, we think that he may be overpraising Michael 
Angelo, if that is possible, but before we have done we find the proper 
deductions made, especially in regard to the latter works of that Homer 
of all the artists. We have glimpses of the political condition of the 
Italian people, in various walks of life, and, as M. Taine has no theory 
to maintain, we instinctively feel that his delineation of Italian politics 
is substantially correct. We have the same impression concerning his 
sketches of the religious condition of Italy, past and present, and there 
are few more striking and more thoughtful pages in his volume than 
those devoted to this subject.— Zhe Albion. 





Verses on Various Occasions. By John Henry Newman, D.D. London: 
Burns, Oates, and Lambert. 1868. 


To one who, like the writer of the present notice, passed through 
Oxford at the period when Newman’s influence was at its height, and 
witnessed the astonishment and terror created by the bombshell which 
he flung into the camp of Anglicanism in the form of Tract XC., who 
remembers the anxious eagerness with which men whispered questions 
and answers as to his long-rumoured, long-deferred secession, the ap- 
pearance of this book recalls many memories of the past. There rise 
up, in that hazy mist, the faces of friends who sat with him listening to 
the last utterances of that voice in the pulpit of St. Mary’s, or in the 
church of Littlemore—who read with him the scanty and scattered 
poems which were then known only to those who were in the secret of 
the “ Lyra Apostolica,” and could attach the Greek letters appended to 
each poem to the right authors. They knew, but the knowledge was 
not very widely spread at that time, that the strange, weird power which 
the poems of “6” (some of the shortest in the volume) exercised upon 
them — stirring, calming, winning, awing — was part and parcel of the 
same gift from which his sermons derived so marvellous a spell. His 
words seemed to fall in either case on heart and soul like arrows tipped 
with fire. 

It is pleasant to have these poems brought before us again, and con- 
nected by the dates (place as well as time included in that word) which 
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he attaches to them, with the several stages of his life as he has traced 
them for us in the “ Apologia pro Vita Sua.” ‘Translations from some 
Latin hymns, the “Dream of Gerontius” (which had been published 
before separately), and some poems of earlier date, make up the 
volume. 

The charm of the sweet, subtle grace, the mystic, half-prophetic stern- 
ness, which we remember in the poems we already knew, is there still. 
The “ Dream of Gerontius ” shows that, after a long interval of silence, 
it can flash forth and find a voice again. ‘There is an almost Dante- 
like union (all the more striking because, as far as we know, there are 
no distinct traces in Dr. Newman of any close acquaintance with the 
Florentine poet) of the grotesque elements of the “ Inferno” with the 
teuderness of the “ Purgatorio,” and the mystic idealism of the “ Para- 
diso.” Dogmatically even, where the writer rises out of the conven- 
tional and legendary imagery which gathers round the subject, he seems 
to us at least to approximate to another and a truer doctrine of Purga- 
tory than the Romish. The poet pierces to the heart of the my stery 
which to the theologian is clothed in parables. In the union of penalty 
and discipline, of pain other than that of sense, and therefore more en- 
during, yet compatible with progress, there may lie the key to yet graver 
and more awful problems, 


“ When then—if such thy lot—thou seest thy Judge, 
The sight of Him will kindle in thy heart 
All tender, ¢ sracious, reverential thoughts ; 
Thou wilt be sick with love, and yearn for Him, 
And feel as though thou couldst but pity Him, 
That one so sweet should e’er have placed Himself 
At disadv antage, such as to be used 
sly by a being so vile as thee. 
There i isa pleading i in His pensive eyes 
Will pierce thee to the quick and trouble thee, 
And thou wilt hate and loathe thyself; for, though 
Now sinless, thou wilt feel that thou hast sinn’d 
As never thou didst feel, and wilt desire 
To slink away, and hide thee from His sight, 
And yet wilt have a longing—aye to dwell 
Within the beauty of His countenance. 
And these two pains, so counter and so keen— 
The longing for Him when thou seest Him not, 
The shame of self at thought of seeing Him— 
Shall be thy veriest, sharpest purgatory.” 





3ut we are struck, as we read the volume, with its great inequality. 
Album verses written thirty or forty years ago are dragged from the 
obscurity in which they had slumbered, and leave, we must confess, the 
impression that they had better have remained in the albums. Here 
and there, even in poems which belong to the same period as his 
noblest work, there are signs of flatness and tameness which bring a 
sense of disappointment. What, for example, can be much less worthy 
of permanence, less what one would have expected from Dr. Newman, 
than the following ?— 


“ Plants in the garden 
See best the sun’s glory; 
They miss the green sward in 
A conservatory.” 
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Or this ?— 


**Some one whisper’d yesterday 

Of the rich and fashionable, 

Gregory in his own small way 
Easy was and comfortable. 


“ Had he not of wealth his fill 
Whom a garden gay did bless, 
And a gently trickling rill, 
And the sweets of idleness ?” 


The secret of this absence, not so much of power sustained at a uni- 
formly high level (to that all writers of verses are in greater or less de- 
gree subject), but of power to form a true critical estimate of what he 
has himself written at various periods, is found, we think, in what he 
himself says of his work as a poet in the dedication of this volume to 
his friend Dr. Badeley. He is surprised, he says, that any one, still more 
that critics and strangers, should think any of his verses worth preserv- 
ing, or should wish to have them. It never would have entered into his 
mind to collect in one volume “effusions which he had always looked 
on as ephemeral.” But having been led to do so, he “ despairs of dis- 
covering any standard by which to discriminate aright between one poeti- 
cal attempt and another.” He is thrown back upon his own judg- 
ment, and this, “biassed by the associations of memory and personal 
feelings, . . . . is disposed either to preserve them all, or to put them 
all aside.” 

These words seem to us to reveal the secret at once of Dr. Newman’s 
excellence as a poet, and of the defects which accompany it. He has 
not made poetry the chief work, or even the chief refreshment, of his 
life. He has not studied the laws which govern it, or noted the condi- 
tions of completeness. He has been primarily a subtle thinker, a specu- 
lative theologian, self-absorbed in the contemplation of his own work, 
first as the reviver of an extinct ideal of Catholicity in the Church of 
England, and then as the restorer of Romish Catholicism to its old 
position over the minds of Englishmen. But there was in him also a 
subtlety of perception and emotion as well as of intellect, a keen sensi- 
tiveness to the spell of musical harmony, the dreamer’s tendency to see 
all things in the transfiguring light shed on them by the ideal to which 
his soul is devoted. For long intervals of time these operate chiefly in 
infusing a poetical element into his prose writings, and give them their 
marvellous power to fascinate. Verses that he writes in this normal 
condition of his mind are graceful, it may be, and refined, but they are 
little more. But if the ordinary temper is quickened into something 
like a fevered, passionate enthusiasm by scenery, or outward circum- 
stance, or inward struggles, then, as with the prophets of Israel, the 
thinker becomes a poet. The wind sweeps over the chords, and draws 
from their unwonted vibrations a strange and exquisite music. The 
elements of poetry which lay as in solution are brought together as by 
an electric touch, and crystallize into forms of unexpected clearness 
and beauty. : 

The chronological arrangement which Dr. Newman has adopted in 
this volume at once helps us to interpret the poems by the “ Apologia,” 
and the “ Apologia” by the poems, and confirms this theory of his poe- 
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try. He has published, let us remember, @// the verses that he has 

written during a period of forty-four years, from September, 1821, to 

January, 1865. The volume which lies before us contains some 340 

pages, but the division of these pages over the years which they em- 

brace is strikingly unequal. Not fewer than 122 pages are filled by 

poems belonging to one short period of eight months, from November 

16, 1832, to June 27, 1833; and this was precisely the period, as we 

learn from the “ Apologia,” when the ideal scheme of his life first be- 

gan to dawn upon him with a terrible and over-mastering reality. He 

left Oxford with a panic horror, which now seems to us almost ludicrous, 

at the progress of liberalism. He passed through all the glories of 
Mediterranean scenery. Every place at which he halted brought with 

’ it memories of the remote past which his work as a scholar had made 
familiar to him, or connected itself with the dark retrospect of what the 
Church of Christ had been, or the bright vision of what it might yet 
become. A severe illness brought with it the experience of solitude in 
a strange land.* The conditions of which we have spoken, the feverish 
glow, the hot thoughts, the waking dream, were all fulfilled ; and they 
issued in a burst of poetry which has nothing equal to it in the many 
lonely years of his own life before and after, to which it is not easy to 
find a parallel in the whole range of literature. And it is this which is 
the secret of its charm. It is from first to last, consciously or uncon 
sciously, self-portraiture — of himself as he has been, as he is, as he 
thinks that he may be called to be as the prophet-preacher to an unbe- 
lieving age. Who, for example, can read the sonnet on Melchizedek— 





“Thrice bless’d are they who feel their loneliness ; 
To whom nor voice of friends nor pleasant scene 
Brings that on which the saddened heart can lean ; 
Yea, the rich earth, garb’d in her daintiest dress 
Of light and joy, doth but the more oppress, 
Claiming responsive smiles and rapture high, 

Till, sick at heart, beyond the veil they fly, 
Seeking His presence who alone can bless ”— 





and not feel that the writer is himself one of the elect of whom he 
speaks? Who can fail to find in his ideal picture of St. Paul that which 
reminds them of what Newman was and is ?— 


“T dream’d that with a passionate complaint, 
I wished me born among God’s deeds of might, 
And envied those who had the presence bright 
Of gifted prophet and strong-hearted saint, 
Whom my heart loves and fancy strives to paint. 
I turned, when straight a stranger met my sight, 
Came as my guest, and did awhile unite 
His lot with mine, and lived without restraint. 
Courteous he was and grave, so meek in mien 
Jt seem’d untrue, or told a purpose weak ; 
Yet, in the mood, he could with aptness speak, 
Or with stern force or show of feelings keen, 
Marking deep craft, methought, or hidden pride. 
Then came a voice —‘ St. Paul is at thy side.’ ” 


L ota 





* Comp. his “ History of my Religious Opinions,” pp. 33—36. 
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Our limits warn us that we must stop, though the book would repay, 
and tempts us to, a more complete analysis. We may regret that Dr. 
Newman, if he could not trust his own judgment, did not call in the 
expurgatorial help of some friend, and so weed out some of the album 
verses which seem unworthy of his power. We may wish that one 
poem, “The Birthday Offering to F. W. N.,” with all its fond love and 
bright hopes, had been covered by the veil which ought to hide its con- 
trast with what, from any point of view, and most of all from Newman’s 
own, must seem so terrible a failure. But we thankfully welcome the 
book as throwing light on the inner life of one of the master intellects 
of our time, and as bearing its witness that there is a poetry higher than 
that of the artist-poet, nobler than that of the lascivious Paganism which 
is now rushing in upon us like a flood.— Ze Contemporary Review. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Tue following passage from Mr. Curtis’s speech at the Dickens ban- 
quet, contains a sentiment which we would like to see widely circulated 
and endorsed : 

“The paramount duty of the Literary Press is purity ; of the Political 
Press, honesty. Our Copyright law, as you are aware, Mr. Chairman, 
inflicts a fine for every repetition of the offence, so that the fine is mul- 
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tiplied as many times as there are copies of the book printed. So the 
man who, as a writer for the Press, says what he does not believe, or de- 
finds a policy that he does not approve, or panders to a base passion or a 
mean prejudice for a party purpose, is so many times a traitor to the craft 
represented at this table as there are copies of his newspaper printed. 
And as honest or even dishonest difference of opinion is entirely com- 
patible with courtesy, as even denunctation is a thousand fold more sting- 
ing and effective when it is not vituperation, decency of manner becomes the 
Press no less than decency of matter. When the manners of the Press be 
come those of Tombs pettifoggers, or Old Bailey shysters, or the Eatanswill 
Gazette, its influence upon society will be revealed by a coarse and brutal 
public opinion. While we boast of the tremendous power of the Press, 
let us remember that the foundations of its power as a truly civilizing 
influence are, first, purity, then honesty, then sagacity and industry. It 
may sometimes seem otherwise ; but it is an illusion. A man may 
build up a great journal as he may amass any other great fortune, and 
seem to be a shining miracle of prosperity. But if he have neither love, 
nor honor, nor troops of friends, his prosperity is a fair orchard bearing 
only apples of Sodom.” 


AvucGusTE Comte, the French Positive philosopher is said to have 
been a vain, unhappy man, possessed with the belief that he was born 
to exercise an absolute empire over the mind of the human race. He 
had so entire a confidence in his own intellectual superiority, and in the 
rights which it conferred, that he expressed it sometimes with a waizedé 
amounting almost to idolatry. One day believing that he had won 
over to his ideas M. Armand Marrast, then the editor of the atonal, 
he wrote thus to his wife :—Marrast no longer feels any repugnance in 
admitting the indispensable fact of my intellectual superiority. ‘To 
speak plainly, and in general terms, I believe that, at the point at which 
I have now arrived, I have no occasion to do more than to continue to 
exist ; the kind of preponderance which I covet, cannot henceforth, fail 
to devolve on me. 


SHAKSPEARE AND MIRABEAU.—I have just come across a curious 
testimony to the genius of Shakspeare ; one which, as far as I know, 
has hitherto remained unrecorded. Ina volume of facsimiled auto- 
graphs in my possession (it bears no title) is a sufficiently long “ Extrait 
d’une Lettre au Roi,” written by the great Mirabeau from the fortress 
of Vincennes in May, 1778 ; it comes from the collection of the Marquis 
de Chateau-Giron. The object of the letter is to solicit that the king 
would cause to be investigated the matters in dispute between the im- 
prisoned Mirabeau and his father, with a view to the petitioner’s release. 
It is written with extreme calligraphic neatness, as if copied out clean 
for the royal eye ; but, before sending it off, Mirabeau has bethought 
himself to add, which he does by a long marginal interpolation, some 
further pleadings which shall work powerfully on the king’s sympathies. 
And what are these pleadings? Simply a free translation, of course 
unavowed, from a famous passage in Hamlet's soliloquy, “To be or not 
to be.” Here is the extract from Mirabeau’s letter :— 
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“Tl est affreux de punir des erreurs de jeunesse comme des forfaits 
atroces. C’est rendre les hommes indifférens au crime et 3 la vertu, et 
leur faire désirer et chercher la mort comme Il’unique reméde & leurs 
maux. Car gui voudroit supporter les coups et les injuries du sort, les 
torts de l’oppresseur, les dédains de l’orgueilleux, les outrages d’un en- 
nemi, les angoisses des inqui¢tudes les plus cruelles, les délais et les 
dénis de justice, lorsqu’il peut en un moment s’affranchir de tous ces 
intolérables fardeaux ?” 

What Englishman does not recognise in these words, beginning with 
the three which I have italicised, the lines— 


“For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels bear ?” 


When we call in mind that the letter-writer is a man of such splendid 
eloquence as Mirabeau ; that he is pleading his own cause in deadly 
earnest ; and that, after drawing upon his own powers of persuasion 
exercised on realities, he has recourse finally to the pathos of Shaks- 
peare exercised ona figment of the brain; we shall, I think, confess 
that a more signal proof of the depth, and especially the reaZity of 
Shakspeare’s creative and dramatic insight, could not easily be given. 

—Notes and Queries. 


EDITORIAL NOTE, 


Tue Saturday Review discoursing of Zhe Power of Tinsel takes a fling 
at medical and clerical quacks. In no other two professions is empi- 
ricism more dangerous or more common. 


The article from the Westminster Review exposes the dangers with 
which Democracy is beset, and though written with immediate reference 
to the present state of affairs in England, deals with general principles 
quite as applicable in America as there. The writer alludes briefly to 
the popular misconceptions of the nature of Liberty; this subject is 
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treated more at large and with great ability in an article in the last 
number of Zhe Southern Review, entitled “ The Nature of Civil Liberty.” 
The present paper will be concluded in our next issue. 

There is no country the character of whose civilization is more 
misunderstood, perhaps undervalued, than that of China. The exclu- 
sive policy of the Celestials has compelled the outside world to rely 
principally upon the imagination in forming an opinion of the internal 
organization of their Empire. We give this month from Ovc a IVeek, 
what purports to be a translation of an original comedy from the Chi- 
nese. It makes some interesting revelations of the social habits of the 
people, besides being a specimen of native literature. There are some 
quite clever satirical touches. Mrs. Kwei is not altogether free from 
terrestrial weaknesses and represents a very respectable class in our 
own community, 

“Whose life, the church and scandal share, 
Forever in a passion, or a prayer.” 

In the opinion of many writers and observers, the star of Napo- 
leon has begun to decline. ‘The Second Empire has passed its palmiest 
days ; clouds are gathering which threaten a tragic termination to that 
which commenced so auspiciously. The Court of the Tuileries, re- 
printed from Lippincott’s Magazine, will refresh recollections of events 
which will be viewed with increased interest in the light of the new 
epoch which is perhaps about to dawn; it is besides a pleasant sketch 
of the present “ parvenu” court of France. 





